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PRESIDENT AYRES’ 
ADDRESS 


Opens Biloxi, Miss., Meeting of Medi- 
cal Section With Splendid Talk 


_— 


SKETCHES GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


Main Factor in Insurance Today Is Medi- 
cal Science, He Declares 


Opening the annual meeting of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention at 
Biloxi, Miss., last Monday, President Ayres 
sketched, in a most convincing manner, the part 
medical science has played in the rapid advance 
insurance has made during the past few years. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

Medical science has always played an im- 
portant part in the business of life insurance. 
We deal with human lives. The selection of 
sound risks, the longevity of the population, 
the increase and decrease of mortality, are mat- 
ters of supreme importance to our business. 
Practically from the beginning of the institu- 
tion, medical selection has been an important 
factor, and in spite of the development in the 
field of non-medical insurance, it should con- 
tinue to be so. 

Life insurance has developed 
other basic enterprises of the nation. Develop- 
ment and progress have taken place in every 
department of the institution. The agency field 
has been developed to the point where scientific 
selection and training have supplanted the old 
hit-and-miss methods. The medical department 
has no longer to deal in any measurable way 
with questionable practices on the part of an 
agent. Actuarial activity has progressed from 
a tentative to a recognized and acknowledged 
science. The legal departments of the com- 
panies have been revolutionized in spirit and 
vision, if not in form. 

Development in the medical departments has 
been no less important. The medical director 
of to-day deals with general problems of breed 
sweep, or should, instead of immediate, individ- 
ualistic problems as of old. With fewer imme- 
diate duties has come greater general respon- 
sibility. General principles and practices, in- 
stead of innumerable details, now constitute his 
function. In spite of the undoubted tendency 
toward increasing the importance of lay un- 
derwriters, and in spite of the rise of actuarial 
influence in the process of selection, the posi- 
tion of the medical department should be in- 
creased rather than decreased in importance, 
as the problems of the department change from 
specific to general, from the immediate to the 
fundamental, from more practice to the realm 
of underlying principle. 

This tremendous development of scientific 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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OIL QUESTION UNSETTLED 


Oil Association Refuses to Change 
Commissions in Reply to Agents’ 
Brief 


TEN PER CENT RATE TO STAND 


National Association of Insurance Agents 
Had Hoped for Compromise With 
Company Officials 
Hopes expressed by officers of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at the Mid- 
year Conference in Birmingham, March 15, that 
the Oil Insurance Association would favorably 
consider the brief filed by the agents protest- 
ing against the reduction in commissions on oil 
business placed by local agents through the Oil 
Association, and that a satisfactory compro- 
mise would be reached after amicable discus- 
sion, were rudely shattered by the receipt of a 
communication from the executive committee 
of the Oil Association which stated in its final 
paragraph that “after mature deliberation, the 
executive committee has voted to continue its 
present policy of minimum operating cost with 
maximum service to the assured, agent and 

broker.” 

The brief, filed April 1, 1929, by Walter H. 
3ennett, secretary-counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, gave in detail 
the history of the commission trouble which 
was precipitated on April 1, 1928, by a rubber 
stamped notice to the agents from the Oil As- 
sociation stating: “The commission on the re- 
newal of this business will be 10 per cent,” 
and caused the bills to be sent to the agents 
with such rubber stamp notice. Such an abrupt 
method of changing a contractual relationship 
is one of the objections voiced in the agents’ 
brief. The tract further points out that the 
agents’ commissions were never as low as 10 
per cent; that the minimum was 15 per cent in 
addition to which an arrangement was provided 
whereby a residue commission of 5 per cent on 
business accepted from brokers to local agents 
of the member companies participating in the 
business, residing in the immediate territory of 
the risk. This residue commission, the agents 
complain, has been practically discontinued. 

In answering the reasons given by the Oil 
Association for the commission reduction, 
namely, the loss ratio and outside competition, 
the agents state in their brief that if it be true 
that the oil business as written in this country 
today produces a loss record for the companies, 
then the question becomes one of rate adjust- 
ment and not a matter of penalizing the agent. 
As to competition, the agents question the wis- 
dom of meeting competition by reducing com- 
The agents, state the petitioners, 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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missions. 


LIVE PROGRAM FOR CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


C. A. Ludlum Nominated for Board of 
Directors by National Council 


PUBLIC HEALTH DISCUSSED 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance Argued 
Pro and Con 


(Special Correspondence to THe Specrator) 


WasuHrnocrton, D. C., May 1.—C. A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Company, 
on Monday was nominated by the National 
Council of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to be a member of the Board of Directors, 
succeeding the late Harry A. Smith, and will 
be formally elected to that position on Friday, 
at the annual election which precedes the wind- 
up of the annual meeting of the chamber. 

A full program of matters of live interest to 
the insurance industry was brought up for dis- 
cussion Wednesday afternoon at the round table 
lunch and conference on life and property con- 
servation, at which P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
president of the Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany, presided. 

Discussion of community and business public 
health campaigns developed that plans are now 
being made for a health conservation contest, 
similar to the fire waste contest of the National 
Fire Waste Council, which will be started as 
soon as the proper machinery can be provided. 
The phases of the question which were discussed 
were the responsibility of government for pub- 
lic health improvement and the part to be played 
by business in reducing disease and increasing 
longevity. 

The ‘Massachusetts experiment” in 
pulsory automobile insurance was condemned 
and defended, with officials of Massachusetts 
and other states taking part in the discussion, 
and the conference devoted considerable time. 

To the results of the Massachusetts law and 
friendly argument as to whether it has proven 
a sound method of establishing the financial 
responsibility of motorists. 

The question of fire prevention, which led the 
program, also was exhaustively canvassed. The 
discussion centering around how local business 
can cooperate with the municipal government in 
providing better fire protection service, and the 
manner in which a successful local prevention 
program should be organized and conducted. 

Whether uniform state and local legislation 
will assist in reducing street and highway acci- 
dents is still a moot question, it was indicated 
by the views expressed during discussion of that 
subject. If accidents cannot be reduced in that 
way, as some leaders of the industry fear, edu- 
cational measures must be resorted to and the 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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HE recent wave of publicity featuring the 
chances for profit and loss in the field of 
murder—with the victim properly possessed of 
a substantial life insurance policy—might have 
caused some degree of apprehension in the 
minds of insurance men. 
*x* * * 
T must be admitted that such was the case 
with me, for a little while. We students 
of advertising who appreciate to the fullest 
extent its potency—and where will we find an 
insurance man or an editor who does not so 
appreciate the power of printers’ ink ?—would 
naturally feel that such extensive reviews of 
the insurance murder cases might have its ill 
effect on the mass mind of the great unsold 
public. 
x * * 
ARTICULARLY has the theme been 
played up lately. The Steinhardt ‘“‘men- 
tal murder” story broke in the press of the 
nation almost simultaneously with a most 
vivid and interesting article on the subject of 
murder for insurance in Liberty Magazine, 
which, by the way, was written by our old 
friend and master of crime narrative, George 
S. Dougherty, former chief of detectives of 
New York. His story was a well told account 
of all the nctorious examples of this particular 
form of crime. It was accurate as to the his- 
tory of the cases and reflected a considerable 
knowledge of the inside workings of life insur- 
ance selling, although I did feel that he was 
unfair to agents as a class by making some 
pretty harsh statements in reference to their 
propensity for going after business -without re- 
gard for anything except the commissions. 
a ee ° 
UT the main point is that Mr. Dougherty 
must have reviewed every case of murder 
for insurance that has been tried in the courts 
of the nation since the days of gold snuff boxes 
and hoop-skirts, and he cited fewer than twenty 
convictions. At the same time it was sug- 
gested to the reader that practically every 
death of policyholders may be inspired by some 
loved one who happens to be a trifle short of 
funds at the moment. Rather disturbing to 
sensitive minds. 
x * x 
Seem the Dawn, however, with the reflec- 
tion that when compared with the vast 
total of policyholders the small group of prin- 
cipals involved in murder for insurance be- 
comes insignificant. So I decided to not be 
upset in mind about the danger of the fair name 
of insurance being harmed by such propaganda. 
* * x 


FTER all, the American public must not 
be libeled by assuming that it is dumb, 
and even if it were the life agents are not and 
can be relied upon to overcome whatever un- 
favorable reaction scare headlines might cause. 
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ila individual is entitled to his own 
personal opinion on any topic in this al- 
legedly free country where liberty is frequently 
translated into license and where the knuckles 
of bureaucracy are rapping against the doors 
of the land. Therefore, I have no hesitancy 
whatever in stating my conviction that the 
merit-rating plan of automobile insurance as 
now in force through the endorsement adopted 
by the stock casualty insurance companies is 
“the bunk.” 

* * * 
HEORETICALLY the idea is lovely. The 
careful driver gets the benefit of his caution 

in the form of lowered insurance costs and the 
careless driver suffers the penalties, in cash, of 
his lack of caution—supposedly! In actual 
practice, however, the whole scheme simply 
means that the stock casualty companies are 
issuing automobile liability insurance at a flat 
10 per cent reduction in rates. Like other plans 
occasionally evolved in the fertile brains of 
the equation and rating hounds, this particular 
“stunt” looks pretty on paper, but put into use 
in the field it wears a different complexion en- 
tirely. 

* *K * 

M Y reasons for being convinced that the 
ns merit-rating of automobile insurance 
means a flat 10 per cent rate reduction are ob- 
vious—to me at least. The agent asks the pol- 
icyholder if he has had an accident during the 
year and the policyholder naturally says “no.” 
Does or can the agent investigate the truth of 
the answer? Can the company afford to make 
a searching inquiry of various State motor ve- 
hicle departments? Of course not. On the 
other hand, just suppose that a policyholder is 
insured in a given company and has an acci- 
dent during the year. When the time comes for 
a renewal of the policy the company refuses to 
grant the 10 per cent reduction. Does the 
policyholder gladly pay the full premium? He 
does not. He simply goes to another company, 
alleges that he has not had an accident, and gets 
his reduction regardless. Companies cannot 
keep interchangable records of all assureds so 
as to be able to tell at a glance whether the 
policyholder has had an accident during the past 
year in one of the 48 States while insured in 
one of several hundred companies. The thing 
just isn’t practical. That’s the way it appears 
to me. 

* * x 

- you agree with me, then you must admit 

that the merit-rating plan is making first- 
class liars of a lot of policyholders as well as 
some brokers and agents who represent them. 
The companies, as usual, hold the bag. If you 
do not agree with me (and I’m not an expert 
nor do I pose as such), I suggest that you talk 
to agents actually in the field. Their views 
will, I think, bear me out. 
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ITH the advent of Spring, two strangely 
contradictory diseases spread them- 
selves over this broad land of ours, worming 
their insidious way into city and country, office 
and home. Adopting the theory of the bacte- 
riologists, we accredit one of the diseases to 
the machinations of a virus, as yet unnamed I 
believe, although we place the results under the 
general classification (Ho-Hum) of Spring 
Fever. What strange perversity is it that 
makes this disease a bedfellow with that New 
Lease On Life which is taken out at the same 
time of the year and under exactly the same 
conditions that contribute to lethargy and 1azi- 
ness? Tommy has a queer feeling in his 
stomach and can’t go to school on the same 
day that his mother is up with the crowing of 
the rooster in order to get an early start on 
a complete rejuvenation of the house from at- 
tic to cellar. The mortality among office boys’ 
grandmothers rises violently and busy execu- 
tives are mysteriously called out of town co- 
incidentally with the agency superintendent's 
plea for the Big Push on automobile business. 
One man beats his chest and cries out lyrically, 
“Gad, but it’s great to be alive,” while his 
neighbor stops sneezing long enough to 
wheeze, “Dab this Spring weadther; I wish I 
were dead.” So it goes in this fickle season. 
x ok Ok 
NE of the favorite Spring pastimes is 
O moving, of which we in THE SPECTATOR 
office have had our share. Consequently I felt 
right at home in the new offices of the New 
York Insurance Department at 111 John street 
when I called there the other day. From un- 
der three file cases and a set of New York in- 
surance reports Albert N. Butler, chief exam- 
iner for fire companies, sang out his satisfac- 
tion with the new quarters. When asked by this 
reporter if his view of the East River wasn’t 
something of a come-down after the lordly 
Hudson, Mr. Butler replied somewhat acidly 
that he never found time for window gazing. 
Mr. Ryan, his assistant, was also happy 
although the exigencies of moving had tempo- 
rarily transformed the right hand pocket of his 
neat blue suit into a file for incoming mail 
and the left for outgoing. Actually, the trans- 
fer of innumerable files of departmental data 
was accomplished with efficiency and speed and 
business was going on as usual shortly after 
landing. The new layout is much more con- 
venient with all the offices on one floor where- 
as previously the various departments were scat- 
tered over three floors. Superintendent Con- 
way now has his deputies located in adjacent 
offices and while his own office is sufficiently 
apart for quietness and seclusion he is in much 
closer touch with his department heads. 
* * x 
A ND to complete the picture, I was shown 
to the elevator by the new superintendent 
and my old friend, Dick Larrissey. 
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THE NEW OFFICES OF THE 
SPECTATOR 
OR nearly 25 years THE SPECTATOR 
was located at No. 135 William 
Street, New York, and has just moved to 
its new and commodious offices at 243 
West 39th Street. It has been customary 
for THE SPECTATOR to lead in the matter 
of direction of the future expansion of 
the insurance district of New York. It 
may be that more and more of the insur- 
ance companies of the city will gradually 
move their offices to the midtown section. 
In this connection the following editorial 
paragraph which appeared in THE SPEc- 
TATOR of February 9, 1905, on the occa- 
sion of THE SPECTATOR’S removal from 
No. 95 William Street to No. 135 William 
Street, may be of interest: 

By this removal THE SPECTATOR once again 
leads the northward march of the insurance 
district. Years ago, in the late seventies, when 
our offices were established in Dey Street, a 
majority of the insurance companies’ offices 
were strung along on both sides of lower Broad- 
way, from Fulton Street to Wall. Later on, 
our offices in Cortland Street were conveniently 
near to the center of the insurance district, 
which was gradually, however, being forced east 
of Broadway to the region bounded by Cedar 
and Wall, Nassau and William Streets. Eleven 
years ago we took possession of offices at 95 
William Street, at which time there was not an 
insurance company located on that street north 
of Cedar Street. Year by year the companies 


moved northward, to catch up with THE SpEc- 
TATOR, until we were the very center of the in- 
surance district, but finally have had to give way 
to the interests we advocate, and lead, and once 
again show them the way northward. 
years from now we expect again to be in the 


In a few 





center of the insurance district by reason of the 
companies coming up to and surrounding us, as 
they are already doing. In view of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the removal of so exten- 
sive a plant as ours, it is hoped that the com- 
panies will not force a more rapid pace of 
leadership upon us than to require a removal 
oftener than once in a decade. 

As predicted in 1905, the insurance in- 
terests steadily moved northward, and 
have now reached Ann Street, having 
pretty well surrounded THE Spectrator’s 
former location at No. 135 William 
Street. We wonder how soon a majority 
of the insurance companies head offices 
will be located in the midtown section of 
New York. As stated, for the past quar- 
ter of a century or more, the move has 
been steadily northward and still con- 


tinues. 





FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1928 

URING the last calendar year the 
D stock fire insurance companies 
which operated in New York State, and 
transacted approximately go per cent of 
the business done by all the stock com- 
panies in this country, wrote $924,756,- 
380 of net premiums, and reported a 
total income of $1,159,717,453. Against 
this sum were disbursements aggregating 
$939,499,115, of which the sum of $476,- 
084,760 was for losses and $53,439,049 
was for dividends, the remainder being 
for expenses. These 285 companies re- 
ported $2,439,315,189 of assets at the 
end of 1928, with surplus funds of 
$891,492,584, and an aggregate capital of 
$363,950,210. 

These are enormous figures, and in 
most cases are much larger than the cor- 
responding items reported by companies 
operating in New York in the previous 
year. Increases made in 1928 over the 
amounts of the various items for the 
group of companies operating in New 
York in 1927 included the following: 
In capital, $73,851,800; in assets, $344,- 
399,930; in surplus, $210,891,638; in 
total income, $107,301,119; in loss pay- 
ments, $4,762,755; and in cash dividends 
paid, $3,053,918. The net premiums 
written declined to the extent of $4,876,- 
130, the decrease being assigned to va- 
rious causes, such as the improvement of 
risks by means of automatic sprinklers 
and other protective devices, and the car- 
rying of smaller stocks of goods on hand 
by merchants and manufacturers. <A 
glance at the yearly aggregates following 
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the tabulation for 1928, shown in the ac- 
companying table, gives a good idea of 
the great growth in the fire insurance 
business during recent years. Whereas 
the premiums for 1928 exceeded $924,- 
000,000, those for 1908 were only about 
$245,000,000, so that in the last twenty 
years the premium income in fire and 
allied lines was nearly quadrupled. Simi- 
larly, the combined capital of the com- 
panies has been multiplied by five, and 
the assets are now more than five times 
what they were two decades ago. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that fire insurance com- 
panies are, as a whole, in a much stronger 
condition than ever before, and that in 
general the state of the business is more 
satisfactory now than it has been for 
years past. 





ANOTHER SIDE TO THE BENEFI- 
CENCE OF INSURANCE 

HE editorial desk of THE SPECTATOR 

had just been cleared of the stack 
of correspondence and data, some three 
hands high, which we label for con- 
venience “Legislative and Judicial,” when 
the Travelers Year Book for 1929 came 
to hand. Our immediate reaction to this 
document might be expressed in the hack- 
neyed phrase “mingled emotions of satis- 
faction and regret.” Satisfaction because 
it was a joy to read that the Travelers In- 
surance Company, founded in 1863, was 
able, in the sixty-fifth year of its exist- 
ance, to increase its assets by the amaz- 
ing sum of $64,156,839, strengthen its 
reserves by the addition of close to sixty 
million dollars to that fund and receive 
in paid premiums to the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company the Travelers Fire and the 
Travelers Indemnity, $6,252,141 more 
than in the previous year. And the re- 
grets? Well, perhaps we are a trifle gun 
shy because we have to report the casual- 
ties in Missouri, Kansas, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and other localities where splendid 
statements like that of the Travelers are 
used as fodder for the Big Berthas in the 
provincial legislatures. 

But as we turn the pages of this book- 
let, it strikes us that our timidity is indeed 
unmanly and our fears foolish and un- 
grounded. For in the back of the book, 
(the best part of every story) is a detailed 
account of what Travelers does with its 
money, and therein lies a tale which may 
well confound the critics of stock insur- 


ance. It tells there that of the great 
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funds which the people of the United 
States have paid to the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company for protection against loss 
of life, limb and property, $67,325,710 
has been invested in the bonds issued by 
the United States government to finance 
various undertakings for the good of its 
citizens. Over forty millions of dollars 
has been invested by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company in State, Provincial and 
Municipal bonds, and it is interesting to 
note some of the things this money has 
helped to do. Four hundred thousand 
dollars of it, for example, is aiding a 
project to relieve Vermont flood suffer- 
ers; $500,000 is building good roads in 
West Virginia; $75,000 is contributing 
towards the education of the children of 
Greensboro, N. C., and Oh, the irony of 
it! $9,270 is going to the improvement of 
the public parks in Kansas City, Mo. 
May the good citizens of Kansas City 
think that over as they sit in the shade of 
a municipal tree reading the newspaper 
report of the Missouri Rate case. 

One can trace on down through the 
long list—through the $37,263,302 in- 
vested in railroad bonds, the $42,662,738 
which helps to finance the public utilities 
in hundreds of American cities, and so 
cn—it is undisputable proof of the great 
service which the institution of insurance 
is rendering the American public over and 
beyond the benefits of insurance coverage 
specifically. After all, we think a care- 
- ful reading of the Travelers Year Book 
for 1929 might educate certain citizens of 
Missouri along the proper lines. 

—Judge C. F. Walters, Malvern, Ark., has pur- 


chased the Goodman Insurance Agency of this city 
and will continue the business. 





Hates of a Life Insurance Agent 
My chiefest hate is Lemuel Chard, 
He says, “But you can leave your card.” 


Dust off the guillotine for Harry, 
He’s “Got more now than he can carry.” 


Let loose an arrow from the bow 
At the egg who says, “‘I’ll let you know.’ 


Thumbs down for Thomas J. McGoffis, 
Who says, “I’ll come down to your office.” 


A bloke I hate is Stephen Stover; 
Quoth he, “All right, [ll think it over.” 


Feed mustard gas to Steve McCall, 
Who offers ‘‘See me in the fall.” 


For him my gun and bolo knife 
Who'll “Talk it over with my wife.” 
A. L. Hick. 


New York World Conning Tower. 
From the N. Y. World, 4/30/’29. 
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GROWTH FORCES EXPANSION 
Columbian National Life Agency Takes 
New Quarters in New York City and 
Consolidates Offices 

Coming to New York city from Newark, N. 
J., in 1927, Arnold Harmelin has built up a 
steadily growing business for the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company and now 
finds the increase so marked that expansion 
was made necessary. As a consequence a 
larger suite of officers was engaged and the 
two branch offices have been consolidated in the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company building 
at 60 John street. 

The two offices were formerly operated 
separately at 75 Maiden lane and 1133 Broad- 
way. Mr. Harmelin was successful in lead- 
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ing all general agency men with the Colum- 
bian both in 1927 and 1928 and has started the 
present year with an increase amounting to 30 
per cent. About thirty life insurance men and 
three hundred brokers are associated with this 
agency. 


FIRST QUARTER A RECORD BREAKER 
FOR GUARDIAN LIFE 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America closed the first quarter of 1929 with 
15.3 per cent increase in new paid-for business 
over the same period last year. 

In all three months of this year, new records 
were established for the month in submitted, is- 
sued and paid production. 
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tieraitan” Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 
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$746,000 A Day 


On each business day during 1928 The 
Prudential paid out to policyholders or to their 
beneficiaries an average of $746,000, a total for 
the year of 224 million dollars. 


Think of the countless ways in which 
this vast sum served as a com- 
forter to the bereaved and, in 
some cases, as an emergency 
fund when money was sorely 


What man, knowing these things, could 
deny the wisdom of full life 
insurance protection? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
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CLARIS ADAMS RESIGNS 
SECRETARYSHIP 


Leaves Post With American Life Con- 
vention He Has Held for Past 
Three Years 





JOINS AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 





To Become Executive Vice-President of 
Detroit Company as Soon as Suc- 
cessor Is Named 
Following nearly three years of splendid ser- 
vice with the American Life Convention in the 
capacity of secretary, Claris Adams has ten- 
dered his resignation to the executive committee 
of that organization and will become executive 
vice-president of the American Life Insurance 
Company of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Adams made 
known his decision at the executive committee 
meeting at the Edgewater Gulf hotel, Biloxi, 

Miss., on Monday of this week. 

His action was the subject of rumor for some 
time past but not made official until now. In 
fact, his resignation will not go into effect un- 
til a suitable successor has been selected, that 
provision being included in the announcement 
Mr. Adams made in terminating his association 
with the convention. 

Taking up the reins of an office held for 
many years by the late F. W. Blackburn, Mr. 
Adams proved a worthy successor and has be- 
come nationally known for his meritorious ser- 
vice to the organization. Before becoming con- 
nected with the American Life Convention he 
was a member of a law firm in Indianapolis, 
Ind. He gained considerable experience in cas- 
ualty insurance in this post as a fellow member 





Ciaris ADAMS 





of the firm was manager of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House of Chicago. He also 
has become known in the field of politics and 
once ran for the United States Senate, being 
defeated after one of the hardest fights ever reg- 
istered in his district. 

Mr. Adams was named for the office of secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention at the 
Colorado Springs, Col., meeting of the execu- 
tive committee in June, 1926, and formally ac- 
cepted at the annual meeting held at Detroit, 
Mich., the following September. His accept- 
ance speech at that time made a most favorable 
impression on members of the convention and 
his work since that time has further impressed 
his personality upon all with whom he came 
in contact. 

His many friends are expressing their regret 
at losing his influence in the conduct of con- 
vention affairs but at the same time wishing his 
continued success in his new work. 


COLONEL THOMAS M. KNOX DIES AT 
AGE OF 71 

Thomas Moore Knox, Chicago manager and 
member of the board of directors of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., died April 21 at his home, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Colonel Knox was born in Ireland in 1858 
and came to this country in 1879, locating at 
Austin, Texas. He went to Chicago in 1886 
and was employed by the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 

His career in insurance was not only broad 
but successful. At various times he was gen- 
eral agent for the New York Life Insurance 
Company and vice-president of The North 
American Life Insurance Company. Later he 
became Chicago representative and general 
agent of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. His years with the Lincoln National 
were marked with unusual success, not only in 
agency building but also in personal production. 


F. J. Danahy Goes With Consolidated 
Indemnity 

Frank J. Danahy is the new resident vice- 
president of the Consolidated Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York, and he will also be general 
manager of that company’s metropolitan office 
at 122 William street. 

Mr. Danahy is well and favorably known 
to the executives of many of the companies 
transacting surety business and he began his 
business career with the National Surety Com- 
pany where he became assistant vice-president 
in charge of the home office contract depart- 
ment. He resigned that position to organize 
the fidelity and surety department of Hoey & 
Ellison, underwriters and general agents. 
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TUNMORE AGENCY TAKES 
LONG STEP FORWARD 


Consolidates Offices of Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia in Metropolitan 
District 








DOUBLES FLOOR SPACE 





One of the Biggest Individual Producers 
in the East Reorganizes and Plans for 
Banner Year 
Less than two years after locating in New 
York and Brooklyn as general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
John S. Tunmore, the polo playing insurance 
man of the metropolis, has found it necessary 
to take larger quarters. The consolidated or- 
ganization will be located in the Pershing 

Square building at 100 East 42 street. 

His organization is to be augmented by the 
addition of L. E. Sutton in the trust insurance 
department and also by another equally well- 
known railroad official who has requested that 
his name be not made public for the present. 
Mr. Sutton was formerly comptroller and vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, with 
which institution he was identified for fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Tunmore has had an insurance experi- 
ence covering a period of more than thirty 
years. He received various promotions and 
eventually became head of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s office in 
Philadelphia as an introduction into the busi- 
ness. In 1904 he became a special home office 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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WRITING AVIATION INSURANCE 


New Casualty Company Formed to Care 
for Pacific Coast Business 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., April 27.—The United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., started 
operations on the Pacific Coast last week, with 
head offices in Los Angeles. Frank C. Tread- 
well, who was formerly associated with the 
Maryland Casualty Company in this city, has 
been placed in charge of operations in this ter- 
ritory, with the title of resident vice-president. 
Associated with him is Erik Hildesheim, inter- 
nationally known aviator, who will act as tech- 
nical supervisor. 

The United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., is the name of the underwriting managers 
of the United States Aircraft insurance group 
which includes a number of the major com- 
panies, having total assets exceeding $400,000.- 
000. According to Treadwell, the rapid devel- 
opment of aviation on the Pacific Coast, 
particularly in Southern California, has neces- 
sitated the opening of offices to exclusively 
handle this form of coverage. He states that 
his office is invested with full home office 
authority, which will expedite the writing of 
aviation insurance in this territory, which in- 
cludes California, Washington, Oregon, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Western Texas. The depart- 
ment has inaugurated a claims department and 

will write full coverage through agents and 
brokers only. No business will be written 
direct. 


ISSUES NEW POLICY 


Convenient Form of Coverage for Pre- 
ferred Risks—Insures from $3,000 to 
$100,000 


In response to the demand for a special pol- 
icy to appeal to a specific class of “low-cost 
prospects” the Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, has devised and announces 
the appearance of a new policy which has 
been termed the “Combination 3.” This policy 
will be issued in the minimum amount of $3000 
which, considering the extremely low rate, is 
small enough to be easily within the reach of 
the average man. The maximum amount which 
will be issued under this form is $100,000. 
Age limits for the “Combination 3” are 21 to 
55 inclusive. 

“Combination 3” is an extra preferred risk 
policy designed only for those persons employed 
in such pursuits and surroundings as are 
entirely without physical or health hazards. 
Manual workers are not eligible for this pol- 
icy unless engaged in such occupations as are 
not attended by any special risk. 


Promoted to Secretaryship With Missouri 
State Life 


W. W. Cole, manager of the accident de- 
partment; John R. Harvey, manager of the 
Property Sales Division, and Pearce H. Young, 
director of education, were appointed assistant 
secretaries of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, at a meeting of the board 
of directors held on April 19, 1929, 








ASKS LIQUIDATION 
Petition for Receivership Filed on Chi- 
cago Company 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 1.—Steps to liquidate 
the Old Colony Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. have been taken by the State Insur- 
ance Department as the result of the disclosure 
of an impairment of approximately $485,362 in 
the company’s assets. Attorney-General Oscar 
Carlstrom has filed petition in circuit court 
asking for the appointment of Leo H. Lowe, 
director of trade and commerce, as receiver 
for the company. 

Judge Harry Fisher has set May 6 as the 
date upon which the company must show cause 
why the State should not take over the com- 
pany fo. liquidation. Judge Fisher also has 





granted a temporary injunction to restrain the 
company from disposing of any of its assets or 
property except for the payment of salaries 
due April 30, prior to the action of May 6. 

The petition of the attorney-general asserts 
that the impairment was disclosed by an exam- 
ination of the company’s records as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, when the admitted assets were 
found to be $4,209,276 and the liabilities totaled 
$4,568,087, a net impairment of $358,811, which 
with the paid-up capital of $126,551 makes a 
total deficit of $485,362. 

The company at that time had net reserves 
of $4,290,925 and other reserves totaling $40,- 
201, and was holding policyholder dividends 
totaling $64,628. The company had insurance 
in force totaling $36,180,512. 











counties and municipalities. 


Af 2A4 


York Life had about 2 Million 
policy-holders Insured for 
over 6%, Billions. 


Its assets amounted to over 
114 Billion Dollars. 


COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nylic Public Service 


Life Insurance is “‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As of January 1, 1929, the New 
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CAMPAIGN SHOWS PRO- 
GRESS 


1929 











National Association of Life Under- 
writers Official Says Membership 
Drive Appears Successful 





20,000 BY JUNE 30 





Workers in All Sections of the Nation 
Striving Hard to Achieve Goal 


Beginning in January of this year the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters insti- 
tuted a membership drive with the declared aim 
of reaching the twenty thousand mark before 
June 30. It now appears, according to a state- 
ment made this week by Managing Director 
Roger B. Hull, that the association will real- 
ize its ambition. He said the membership had 
reached 12,000 as of April 24, and that every 
indication was that the workers in the various 
sections of the country would bring the cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion before the 
time limit. “On to Washington in September 
20,000 strong,” is the slogan to-day. 

The campaign as planned and executed has 
been along the lines of military zoning with 
majors and other staff officers in all sections 
of the country out to recruit or draft members 
on the side of organization to combat the forces 
under command of General Selfishness, Gen- 
eral Luxury, General N. O. Budget, and vari- 
ous other generals of disrepute. Mr. Dull 
declared the membership far in excess of that 
at the corresponding period last year. 

Amplifying the statement regarding the pres- 
ent membership Mr. Hull indicated that the 
figure quoted was conservative in that a con- 
siderable number of associations remain to be 
heard from. Of the 215 local organizations 
hard at work to consummate the aims of the 
parent body there still remain 65 to be heard 
from. It is significant, in line with this thought, 
to remark that the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters have just concluded one of the 
most successful conventions ever held and the 
chances are that this State, alone, will give a 
material boost to the membership total. 


TELLS ROTARIANS ABOUT INSURANCE 

Sacinaw, Micu., April 26.—Scope of the 
life insurance business in this State was viv- 
idly portrayed to members of the Saginaw Ro- 
tary Club and Saginaw Association of Life 
Underwriters by a joint luncheon meeting last 
week by Hugh E. Vandewalker, State manager 
for the Peoria Life and one of the outstand- 
ing producers for that company. 


JOINS INVESTMENT HOUSE 


James L. Rainey of St. Louis, supervisor of 
agencies for the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, has accepted a position of 
sales supervisor with Caldwell and Company 
‘i Nashville, Tenn., Southern investment bank- 
ers whose organization extends throughout the 
country. 
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HEADS NEW AGENCY 





Prudential Insurance Company Opens 
Times Square Unit 





MANAGED BY JOHN A. McNULTY 





One of the Company’s Youngest and Most 
Sucessful Managers 


A new unit in the ordinary field of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. will be opened today. It 
is to be known as the Times Square ordinary 
agency, located at 1440 Broadway, Room 672, 
and will be in charge of Manager John A. Mc- 
Nulty, one of the most successful of the Pru- 
dential’s field representatives. 


Manager McNulty is a graduate of West 
Point, class of 1920, and on September 7, 1922, 
after resigning from the Army, he was ap- 
pointed a special agent on the staff of the late 
C. A. Foehl, manager of the New York ordinary 








Joun A. McNutty 


agency of the Prudential. He specialized in 
writing insurance on the lives of Army officers 
and was distinctly successful in this field. 


The new manager is one of the youngest men 
ever appointed to that responsible position by 
the Prudential and his interest in the life insur- 
ance business is further evidenced by the fact 
that he was a member of the first class taking 
the life insurance course in New York Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 1922. 
He is married and has two children, both boys. 
His residence is at 630 Bergen avenue, Jersey 
City. 


SELLING AT AGE OF TEN 


The youngest life insurance salesman yet re- 
ported is W. D. Cargill, Jr., ten-year old son 
of agency manager W. D. Cargill, who repre- 
sents the American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, in Texas. He is said to have 
already signed up his first customer, a young- 
ster who went to work as a messenger boy and 
therefore needed something constructive to do 
with his money, and is now hot after bigger 
His first ap- 
plication was for $1000 on the 20-payment 
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and more profitable prospects. 





LIFE AGENTS ADVISED TO 
KEEP MODERN 


Texas Trust Officer Warns Against 
Stagnation 








BUSINESS RAPIDLY CHANGING 





Four Hundred Insurance Men at Meeting 
in Dallas 

Datias, Tex., April 29—Life under- 
writers who do not keep abreast the modern 
era of rapidly changing factors in business and! 
finance are doomed to be relegated to the rear 
ranks of the profession. They must know their 
business and properly present it. They must 
be able to analyze the needs of each individual 
prospect and sell him just what he needs, or 
they may expect to just keep hanging on the 
“ragged edge of the game.” 

That was the warning issued by A. B. Cul- 
bertson, trust officer of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank to some 400 life insuarnce men at- 
tending the semi-annual meeting of the Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters at Fort 
Worth, April 20. 

Mr. Culbertson said co-operation of the life 
insurance men with the banks of the country 
is one of the greatest forward steps yet taken 
by the underwriters. He declared insurance 
men are getting away from the idea of selling 
a policy merely to take care of funeral expense 
and are providing protection, and through trust 
agreements with the banks are providing a 
service hitherto unknown to the beneficiaries. 

R. B. Cousins, Jr., chairman of the State 
insurance board, discussed the State insurance 
department, what it is doing to aid the life in- 
surance business and what the life insurance 
men can do and are doing to aid the depart- 
ment. 


President Ayres’ Address 
(Concluded from page 3) 
contribution to the general business world, how- 
ever, presents an increasing problem of coordi- 
nation. One danger of specialized activity is 
that the specialist may become more interested 
in his specialty than in the general objective. 
In a manufacturing enterprise, the engineering 
department must be coordinated with the pro- 
duction and distribution ends of the business. 
By the same token, every department of a life 
insurance company must be correlated and co- 
ordinated and maintained in their proper rela- 
tionship and proportion. A life insurance com- 
pany does not exist either for the actuarial or 
medical department, for instance, but those de- 
partments for the company. Your problem is 
not ultimately to maintain the best medical de- 
partment in the life insurance business, but to 
help your company be the best company in the 
business, if possible. Inherently there should 
not be any conflict in these hypotheses. It is 
more a matter of spirit and vision than any- 
thing else. After all, we usually attain our 
real objectives in this world, and the objective 
of every man in every department of every life 
insurance company should be the objective set 

by the company itself. 
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Big Year of Progress 


W JITH a gain of 66% in paid for business in 1928 
over the previous year, the Missouri State Life 
Agency force has pledged itself to another great year 


of progress. 


Every possible help will be given 
them to aid in the accomplishment 
of the undertaking. 


Effective, result-getting sales train- 
ing and assistance through a thor- 
oughly organized Branch Office 
system; new, fresh, attractively 
printed sales literature with illus- 
trations that grip the attention and 
tell the story quickly; prompt, 
efficient underwriting service from 


the Home Office centrally located 
in St. Louis, “The City Surrounded 
by the United States.” Claim serv- 
ice unexcelled, and a multiple line 
of policies to meet every life in- 
surance need. 


It is this helpful, aggressive spirit 
that has won for the Missouri State 
Life the distinctive title, 


The Progressive Company 


$1,200,000,000 


insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 





Home Office, St. Louis 
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President Duffield’s Address 


Reviews Accomplishments of the Company in 
the United States and Canada—Lauds 
Idealism in Industry 


two about the Prudential to-night. It 

hasn’t been customary at these meetings 
to mention the Prudential. We talk about that 
in the meetings that we have out at the home 
office, but when we meet here, we usually have 
devoted one evening to talking more or less on 
the subject of citizenship; but to-night I want 
to say a word or two in order that these, our 
euests, may realize what has been accomplished 
by this Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 

I think we were all impressed this morning 
in hearing from Superintendent Dykeman and 
Mr. Williams with their fifty years of service, 
and realizing the fact that in the lifetime of 
these two men, in the Prudential lifetime, this 
company of ours had grown from the small or- 
ganization that they described to us, to the 
commanding position that it holds to-day. 

I wonder, however, if we realize ourselves 
just how large a factor the Prudential has 
grown in the life of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada? We speak of bil- 
lions and millions, but they do not convey very 
much meaning; but if we reduce those ques- 
tions to a more human basis, possibly they will 
have a greater degree of reality. When you 
speak of our debit as having grown to five mil- 
lions of dollars, possibly that doesn’t convey 
a very great deal, but when you realize the fact 
that this company of ours on every working 
day, eliminating Saturday, is collecting in 
nickels, dimes and quarters, one million dol- 
lars, and turning it in for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the millions of homes that that has 
represented, so that each week from this source 
of income alone we are entrusted with the sum 
of five millions of dollars, from the savings of 
the industrial and working classes, it brings to 
us a realization, to some degree at least, of 
the extent and the growth of this great or- 
ganization. 


I THINK possibly I might say a word or 


Then I remember one time not so very 
long ago, when I was speaking before a gath- 
ering on the subject of insurance, I mentioned 
rather casually that the duty of our finance 
committee of the board of directors, was to in- 
vest on each working day one million dollars. 

Well now that has grown. When I said it 
I had to say one million dollars for every day 
of the week except Saturday and on Satur- 
day we invested a half-million dollars. Now 
we invest one million and a quarter dollars 
every working day, so that you see the rapidity 
with which this company of ours is growing 


: The above address was delivered by Edward D. 
Uuffield, president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
Pany of America, at the company’s annual business 
conference banquet, held in the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, on the evening of April 18, 1929. 


and then you turn to the question of produc- 
tion and you realize the fact that every day 
that the Prudential is open and doing busi- 
ness, it is adding in new business and revived 
and increased business, ten million dollars of 
insurance protecting the lives of the citizens 
of these United States and Canada. Lest this 
sum might stagger you, I would call your at- 
tention, however, to the fact that our average 
policy is still in the ordinary department only 
a little over two thousand dollars, in the inter- 
mediate about seven hundred, and only about 
three or four hundred in the industrial. 

So that you see that we haven’t yet, much 
as we have done, reached the point of satura- 





Epwarp D. DUFFIELD 
President, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


tion, and we haven’t yet made the provision for 
the protection of the American home and the 
people, and the American family 
which is the obligation, the duty, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Prudential and its organ- 
ization. 

Our task has so far been well performed, 
but it is not yet done, and now, my friends, 
what, after all, is the meaning of this? I could, 
of course, take your time in endeavoring to 
portray to you the homes that the Prudential 
has protected; I could visualize for you, may- 
be, the families that have been kept together 
by reason of the efforts of some Prudential man 
in providing the breadwinner with the protec- 
tion which the Prudential can give. I could 


American 


visualize our assets in the terms of the human 
helpfulness that they represent, calling your at- 
tention to the work which the transportation 
companies have done by reason of the fact that 
we have been able to lend them money in order 


Et 





that they could do their work; that the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies have been able 
to spread more widely and efficiently their ser- 
vice by reason of the fact that we have been 
able to lend them money. 

I could go into every phase of our invest- 
ments, calling your attention to the aid we were 
able to give the government at the time of the 
great war, when they turned to us and the 
other life insurance companies for investments 
in Liberty Bonds. I could refer, it might be 
to the municipal investments we have made, 
visualizing the schools we have helped to build, 
the roads we have been able to finance, in as- 
sisting the people to have better communica- 
tion. I could call your attention to the billion 
dollars we have invested in mortgages, enabling 
individuals to build homes in which to bring 
up American families in conditions better than 
we know they could have existed had we not 
been able to render that aid. 

And yet I think, my friends, that if I did all 
that, I would still leave incomplete the pic- 
ture of what it has meant to have this organ- 
ization and other similar organizations engaged 
in this business of life insurance. It seems to 
me it would be an inadequate portrayal of the 
service that they have rendered in this day and 
generation for the betterment and upbuilding of 
these two great nations here represented. 

We are living in an age of miracles. 
day brings to us something that the day be- 
fore we would have said was impossible. We 
are having flashed before our eyes great mate- 
rial progress. We are having dinned into our 
ears stories of new achievements and out of 
the amazement with which humanity has been 
faced, has grown a spirit of cynicism. The 
man to-day who secures our attention chiefly 
is the columnist and the epigrammatist. The 
man who can destroy one’s belief apparently 
is the man who can procure the widest audi- 
We are living in an age of ridicule. 


Each 


ence. 
Idealism? Preposterous. Religion? Absurd! 
Constitution? A by-gone document! Hope of 


country? Nonsense! Jingoism! 

We have facing us each morning as we turn 
to the daily prints or each month as we pick 
up the reviews, the expressions of ridicule 
against any ideals or idealism. 

As Dean West once said, the difficulty with 
the present time is not so much that they have 
low principles as that they have no principles. 

There is a danger that at this time we may 
listen to tht voice of cynicism, we may come 
to wonder whether, after all, there is something 
that is eternally right and something that is 
eternally wrong. We may question whether 
those principles that we have felt established 
on firm foundations in religion, in State craft, 
in national and international relations, are, 
after all, a fleeting fancy, and whether the great- 
est gospel is not the gospel of “eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow you die.” I say it is 
a danger because when idealism are lowered, 
when principles are abandoned, when men 
cease to live by certain definite, uplifting, hope- 
ful thoughts, that day we will drift into a 
position of danger. 

So, while that is true, I do not believe for 
an instant that such will be the result of Amer- 
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The Kansas Life Insurance 
Company 


writing one hundred thousand per month 
three years ago, is now writing a million and 
better per month. This is the result of active 
campaigning, cooperation with the agent on 
the part of the Home Office, and a good clean 
selling representation. We have excellent 
territory open in the following states for the 
suitable man: Kansas, Oklahoma, ‘Texas, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
If you desire to connect with a live, strong, 
modern, conservative institution, apply to 





7 THE KANSAS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | | ; 


| Topeka | 
| | F. H. Scholle 


Secretary and General Manager 





























HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


EGEND has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 

was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 
in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 
men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the -lephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink fer down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then led off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. Ona 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old policyholders 


DMIEE 6's loin new w! 01g .b10 Sieh wre dca! 4 wim aSlw! oie Siew w aieiei x Sie oe 44% 
DRI 0055 «0:05 5:4 0si0 (oe intra e 606 wie nss:0'w'5/e'S eid) ole) cies) siasainixtare 43% 
UMD s © a 6 ate: #6 528 5)ng6 Binieie'eis $146 a /wi8 aw wSehaivig cereleeateine @ 42% 
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ica. After all, the wisecracker of to-day will 
be forgotten when the statesman of the past 
will be remembered. We haven’t reached the 
time when we are prepared to sacrifice the guid- 
ance of the magnetic needle for the gusts of 
wind that may sweep across the horizon. We 
haven't reached the time when we are to deter- 
mine our course by the ever-changing waves 
and take our thoughts from the guiding stars 
that remain fixed and permanent. 

This isn’t a new trouble. We apparently 
have always had, even in the past, those who 
have sought to belittle goodness and to decry 
ideals. 

Poor old Jeremiah! No wonder that he was 
guilty of lamentation! If you will turn to the 
15th Chapter and the 17th Verse, you will read 
where he says: “I sat not in the assembly of 
the mockers nor rejoiced. I sat alone because 
of Thy hand, for Thou hast filled me with 
indignation.” I don’t wonder that if Jere- 
miah had to listen to the wisecracks of his day, 
he produced a whole book of lamentations! 


What has all this got to do with life insur- 
ance? Why, life insurance is the answer. 
Aren’t we going ahead with a stabilized gov- 
ernment? We will ask the twenty million 
people who believe enough in the future to 
entrust their savings to this institution, to be 
disbursed, it may be, seventy-five years from 
now. Is there nothing in the love of man for 
man? We will ask the millions of policyhold- 
ers who weekly make sacrifice in order that 
they may contribute the five million dollars that 
we collect from our industrial organization. Is 
there nothing left in idealism? We will ask 
those who have sacrificed those things that 
they might enjoy for themselves in order that 
at some future time someone else might bene- 
fit by that sacrifice. 


When you see millions of people daily prac- 
ticing self-denial, when you see millions 
throughout this country and Canada ready and 
anxious to give that which is theirs in order 
that others may enjoy the fruits of their sacri- 
fice you may know that there are things that 
are eternally right and there are things that 
are eternally wrong; that idealism isn’t dead; 
that principles still live and flourish, and that 
men’s doctrines are not that of unselfish gain 
for self, but men still believe in unselfish sacri- 
fice for others. 

No, I don’t know how we are going to solve 
the many complex problems that modern civil- 
ization has presented to us. I am not here to 
offer you any panacea in regard to how we 
are going to meet the problems of statecraft, 
the problems of finance, the other problems 
that mark the civilization of to-day, but I tell 
you when we come back to a recognition that 
after all it is as true to-day as it was two 
thousand years ago, that all the law and all 
the prophets rest upon the command to love 
your God with all your heart and love your 
neighbor as yourself, you will realize that we 
are on the road. 

That is the contribution which life insurance 
is making to this nation and to Canada, say- 
ing to them, “You will solve your problems if 
you will only recognize the necessity of loving 
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your neighbor and having that willingness to 
sacrifice self.” 

Isn’t selfishness the basis of all of our dif- 
ficulties? Doesn’t it rest with our municipal 
problems? Doesn’t it rest under the problems 
of State? Doesn’t it rest under the problems 
of national affairs? And isn’t it the basis of 
all the difficulties that have ever caused inter- 
national conflict? 

We are praying and hoping that we have 
come into an era of peace. Please God that 
it may be so, that this world will never again 
be shaken by the conflict of nation battling 
against nation, but, my friends, if that is to 
become a realization, instead of a mere dream, 
it will only be when individual men have 
learned to practice as well as to preach the 
gospel of unselfishness. 

A nation is built up of individuals. When 
individual men and women begin to realize the 
doctrine that life insurance is preaching, when 
they begin to think more about the rights of 
others, and the obligation that rests upon them 
to accord to others those rights, when they are 
to demand privileges for themselves; that day 
will come when politics will be purified and 
when the nation will indeed minister to the 
humblest. Slums which disgrace our cities will 
vanish. Cankers which have eaten into the body 
politic will be destroyed, and, in building upon 
that foundation of individual unselfishness, we 





Wanted 


Underwriters who know the best 
in Disability Coverage when they 
see it should get in touch with us. 
We have some valuable territory 
open in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois Missouri and 
California. 
Our policies feature a full line of 
non cancellable “Gold Seal,” 
Forms, Non Medical, First Day _ 
Protection if desired. 

Progressive Agents Will Write 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Aathorized Capital, $1,000,000 





may, please God, reach the point of national 
unselfishness where we will recognize that the 
obligation of others, weak and struggling na- 
tions, those who need our aid and our assist- 
ance, have a right to turn to us and call forth 
from us the help that we alone can give. 

That is the contribution that life insurance 
has to make, a material contribution which we 
can show by figures, a material contribution 
evidenced by what we have been able to do in 
aiding the individual, aiding the municipality, 
aiding the State, and aiding the nation. But, 
far wider and broader and beyond that is the 
spirit which it has germinated and brought to 
a fruition, which has permeated our people as 
no other people on the globe, bringing to them 
and preaching to them the gospel of unselfish- 
ness. We put that into the picture, and you 
and I realize that the kind and character of 
business in which we are engaged is worthy 
and we realize the responsibility that rests 
upon each one of us that that business shall be 
done, done well, done fully, and done with the 
strength of strong men. 


—The Central Life Assurance Society of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has opened an office in Little Rock 
with J. W. Rivers in charge as manager for the State. 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 


than the 


Massachusetts Mutual | 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa | 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for | 
an unlimited production. | 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 
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ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 





Regional Meeting at Chattanooga 
Expected to Be Well Attended 





NOTED SPEAKERS SCHEDULED 





Co-operative Advertising as Carried on 
Nationally to Be Featured Topic 


The program for the southern regional meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
to be held at the Read House at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is rapidly taking form, according to an 
announcement from R. G. Richards, agency 
secretary of the Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who is handling the details of the meet- 
ing. 

One of the most important topics on the pro- 
gram will be the discussion of the proposed co- 
operative campaign for the national advertis- 
ing of life insurance. The discussion of this 
vital subject will be led by S. F. Clabaugh, 
president of the Protective Life of Birming- 
ham, and a member of the executive committee 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the committee on in- 
stitutional advertising, and H. E. Niles, secre- 
tary of the advertising committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, have all 
manifested keen interest in this first discussion 
of the plans for national advertising of life 
insurance, and have sent messages for the con- 
sideration of the delegates at the meeting. 

C. E. Rickerd, president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, will tell the southern 
advertising men about his plans for building 
the I. A. C. through an intensive membership 
campaign; and will also discuss ways and means 
of making it still more helpful to its members. 


Other speakers at the meeting will include 
Shelley E. Tracy, president of Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., of Dallas, on the avertising 
eagency and insurance advertising; Seneca M. 
Gamble, on the use of direct mail; Lorry Jacobs, 
on “Southern Life Insurance for Southern 
People”; Bart Leiper, on large space adver- 
tising; A. T. Haley, on the relation of adver- 
tising and agency work; and others. 

W. L. Rawlings, advertising director of the 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Comapny at 
Memphis, and a former resident of Chattanooga, 
is assisting with the arrangements for the so- 
cial activities of the meeting, which will as- 
sume an important place, particularly since one 
of the primary purposes of having the confer- 
ence meet in the south is to allow the adver- 
tising men of southern companies to get ac- 
quainted and exchange views on various topics. 
Golf and a trip to Lookout Mountain, with din- 
ner at the Lookout Mountain Hotel, are among 
the entertainment features contemplated. 

Several of the executives of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be in attendance 
at the Chattanooga meeting, including President 
Rickerd, H. V. Chapman, and C. E. Freeman, 
secretary of the I. A. C. 


EXPLAINS ESTATE ANALYSIS 
Home Life Agent Pleas for Co-operation 
Between Insurance and Trust 
Companies 
Speaking before the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association at its recent luncheon- 
meeting on Analysis of an Estate, A. Rushton 
Allen, of Mellor & Allen, general agents of 
the Home Life for Philadelphia, discussing 
trust company and life underwriters co-opera- 
tion, declared that there can be no true co- 
operation until it is officially sanctioned by the 
Corporate Fidicuaries Association working in 
conjunction with the life underwriters’ asso- 

ciation. 

He declared that each must respect the field 
of the other. The life man, he said, has no 
right to attack the trust company settlement nor 
should the trust man attack the settlement of 
the life insurance company which is already 
set up. 

He asserted that each should boost the other ; 
that there should be constructive work instead 
of destructive criticism. He stated that it re- 
quires unbiased thought all the way through 
and that the favorable points of either settle- 
ment should be kept in mind as they might ap- 
ply to either case. 





J. W. BRUSHWOOD WITH CONSOLI- 
DATED INDEMNITY 

James W. Brushwood has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for the Consolidated 
Indemnity and Insurance Company, New York 
city, effective May 1. Mr. Brushwood began 
his insurance career with the Royal Indemnity 
Company, New York, and later was active in 
the agency department of the Eagle Indemnity 
Company. From there he went into the ser- 
vice of the National Surety Company where 
he became resident vice-president in charge of 
special work throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


‘ETNA AGENTS ARE PROMOTED 


James P. Graham Takes Over New York 
Agency and Gilbert V. Austin Goes to 
Brooklyn 


Further development of the AEtna Life In- 
surance organization in the metropolitan dis- 
trict was announced this ,.week by Vice-Presi- 
dent K. A. Luther. James P. Graham, Jr., 
general agent in Brooklyn, goes to the New 
York offices at 165 Broadway and Gilbert V. 
Austin, formerly at the William street agency, 
takes over the Brooklyn general agency. These 
changes were effective May 1. 

Mr. Graham has been actively engaged in 
the insurance business in New York for the 
past sixteen years. He went into the work 
with the Travelers Company immediately after 
his graduation from St. John’s College and 
joined the A£tna about six years ago. While 
in this connection, in 1925, he increased pro- 
duction from $1,800,000 to $5,200,000 in a 
single year. Later, going to Brooklyn in part- 
nership with E. D. Luther, business showed an 
increase there amounting to 110 per cent. He 
is active in committee work with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 

Gilbert V. Austin, newly appointed general 
agent at Brooklyn, was educated at Columbia 
University and New York Law School. He 
has been connected with the A®tna ever since 
1916 with the exception of army service dur- 
ing the war. He has had a remarkably fine 
success as a personal producer and has usually 
been included among the A<tna Life Leaders. 


Addresses Insurance Students 
Pearce H. Young, assistant secretary and di- 
rector of education for the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, addressed members of the 
Insurance Class of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Mich., on Wednesday, April 24 on the subject 
of sales methods. 
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Pershing Square Building 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The John S. Tunmore Agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia announces 
the consolidation of its Manhattan and Brooklyn Agen- 
cies with headquarters in the fourth floor of the Pershing 
Square Building, to take effect as of May I. 


Increased facilities are available in our new quarters. 


A hearty welcome is extended to our friends and 


THE JOHN S. TUNMORE AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


100 East 42nd Street 
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STANDARDIZED SELLING 


AAtna Life Superior Tells Pennsyl- 
vania Agents How to Get More 
Business 








ADVOCATES ESTATE CREATION 
’ 
Planned Campaign a Secret of Success, 
Declares Raymond G. Gregory 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., April 30.—Just as 
the talking films have a theme song running 
through them, so the standardized life insur- 
ance sales talk should have running through 
the whole thing the basic idea of the estate cre- 
ation of life insurance, Raymond G. Gregory, 
agency supervisor of the Pittsburgh agency of 
the AStna Life, told the April luncheon-meet- 
ing of the Friendly Conference of General 
Agents, Managers and Superintendents of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters. 

Discussing the subject of standardized sales 
talks, Mr. Gregory declared that the stand- 
ardized sales talk was not a stereotyped series 
of words and should not be confused with the 
stereotyped sales talk which is merely a group 
of words whereas the standardized talk was a 
form of planned interview, a group of funda- 
mental ideas organized into a definite idea. 

He went on to say that one basic thought 
fundamental in standardized sales talk, no mat- 
ter on what subject the talk is built, is the 
estate creation of life insurance. 

“The standardized sales talk for the average 
agent for the average prospect,” he said, “should 
be built on estate creation as the main theme.” 

The standardized sales talk, he stated, should 
be composed of the basic idea of creating an 
estate, the worthwhileness of life insurance and 
the value of the prospect using it for himself. 

As to the reasons why the standardized sales 
talk should be used, Mr. Greogry went on to 
ask his audience whether there was any reason 
why it should not be used. Then, going back 
to the reasons for its use, he cited the case of 
the attorney who plans his arguments in ad- 
vance before going to court or meeting an 
opposing attorney. The life underwriter, he 
said, was in the same category as the attorney. 
He should know in advance what he is going 
to say. His ideas should be planned. The 
agent, he declared, had a definite objective—a 
sale—and ‘‘why shouldn’t the life underwriter 
know his road to achieve that objective?” 

“In this day and age,” he went on, “we 
can’t follow the hit-or-miss program. It must 
be planned.” And then he said that the stand- 
ardized sales talk is an organized presentation 
of ideas in logical order. 

Going into the next part of his address, he 
asked who should use standardized sales talks 
and then answered his own question by assert- 
ing that every underwriter should use them. 
He was opposed, he said, to having the talk 
learned word for word for, if that is done, it 
becomes a parrot talk. 

He stated that in a sense every underwriter 
is an actor. “But if he was a good one, he 
would be on the stage where he would learn 
his role word by word.” 





He declared that the underwriter who learns 
the talk word for word is liable to fall into 
two ruts: One—going stale and, two, feeling 
that he should go clear through it without 
attempting to close. It was in the second point 
where the most danger lay for the agent, who 
does not memorize the talk, can attempt to 
close where he feels that the time is ripe and, 
if he fails, can take up his train of thought 
where he left it off without running the danger 
of talking himself out of a sale. 

However, he said that there were cases in 
the beginning of the underwriter’s experience 
where he approved of his learning it word by 
word. But, he said, by the end of three months 
at the most, the agent should then be able to 
use the talk in his own words. 

The man who cannot express his thoughts 
in good words should also memorize the talk, 
he said. 

Taking up the third part of his talk—on when 
and where the standardized sales talk should be 
used—he asserted that there was no exception 
of having the new man use and study the 
standardized talk. It impressed him, he said, 
with the importance of planning interviews in 
advance. 

“The easiest, quickest and most forceful 
method of impressing him is the standardized 
sales talk,” Mr. Gregory stated. 

The standardized sales talk should also be 
used by the old agent when he goes into a 
slump. “Have him rehearse a standardized 
sales talk, then let him go out and the slump 
will automatically end.” 

Mr. Gregory said that the standardized talk 
should be fitted not only to the prospect but 
to the type of agent. 


ELECTED TO HEAD CHICAGO UNDER- 
WRITERS 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 1—James I. Naghton, 
general insurance agent, A. M. Raymond, 
Cook County manager for the Travelers Fire, 
and Rollin I. Read, Cook County manager for 
the Crum and Forster companies, were elected 
to the executive committee of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters at its April quarterly 
meeting. The board also adopted two amend- 
ments to its constitution and by-laws which 
were corrective in nature. 


LOSES SUIT FOR DAMAGES IN 
AGENCY CANCELLATION 
Ohio Judge Directs Verdict in Favor of 
Company in Suit Involving $55,203 
Judge King directed that a verdict be re- 
turned in favor of the defendant in the suit 
for $55,203 damages demanded by Ray Q. 
Bluffton, Ind., former agent for the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind. Mr. 
Snyder claimed the money due him as commis- 
sions on renewals. He instituted suit about 
a year ago after the company had cancelled 
his contract on the grounds that the provisions 
were not lived up to. 


—J. R. Riley, Jr., has been selected as general agent 
in Arkansas for the life insurance department of the 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





LIFE INDEX ISSUED 





341 Companies Reviewed in Sixty- 
First Annual Issue 





DISABILITY, DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
GROUP AND INDUSTRIAL INSUR- 
ANCE AND DATA 





Statements of Canadian Companies and 
Details of Transactions of 72 One 
Hundred Million Dollar Companies 
The sixty-first annual edition of The Life 

Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index for 1929 
has been issued by The Spectator Company. 
This, as has been the case for many years past, 
is the first and only publication annually in the 
field particularly designed for policyholders, 
and showing only the condition and financial 
standing of American and Canadian old line 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 

The Life Index is the third annual handy 
reference work issued by THe SprecTraTor on 
life insurance within the past month, following 
as it does the earlier publication of The Handy 
Guide and The Life Agents Brief. The mak- 
ing of the information contained in these three 
publications available at such an early date is 
indicative of the complete service rendered the 
life insurance fraternity by The Spectator Com- 
pany. The Handy Guide presents a complete 
exhibit of the policy forms and premium rates, 
The Life Agents Brief carries a condensed 
summary of premium rates, surrender values 
and exhaustive dividend information which The 
Life Index gives the reader complete data on 
the financial status and underwriting results of 
all the companies. 

The 1929 edition of The Life Index contains 
the essential items from the annual statements 
of 341 old line legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, including 310 United States, companies 
and 31 Canadian institutions. The new com- 
panies listed in this year’s edition are: All 
States Life, Montgomery, Ala.; American Re- 
serve Life, Omaha, Neb.; American Savings 
Life, Kansas City, Mo.; American Security 
Life, Birmingham, Aia.; American Standard 
Life, Birmingham, Ala.; Associated Life In- 
suarnce Company of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Century Life, Little Rock, Ark.; Colo- 
rado Life, Reno, Colo.; Empire Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Fidelity Life, Birmingham, Ala.; First Na- 
tional, St. Louis, Mo.; Globe Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Great National Liie, 
Dallas, Tex.; Gulf States Mutual, Dallas, 
Tex.; Michigan Life, Detroit, Mich.; National 
Old Line, Little Rock, Ark.; National Old 
Line, Wichita; National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia.; Peninsular Life, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Yellowstone Mutual Life, 
Casper, Wyo. 

The Life Index in addition to the regular ex- 
hibit includes the detailed statements of 72 
companies which have over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force. It also 
presents statistics on disability and double in- 
demnity, insurance during 1929 and as well 
tables on industrial and group insurance. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL er, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 








OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS ; 

ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADFLPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. sues. President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 


- WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t gih A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 


CHARLES L, po President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
OHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ } 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 





$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500, ot a $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’I Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT otc a PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Ot Ren TARE, Cam, Il. Newark, New Jersey . <7 Fameemne Dest 
anager an Francisco, California 
a t Managers pn wantin W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
. R. M. SMITH ay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t M 
JAMES SMITH" FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., JOHN R. COONEY 


Managers 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











NATIONAL FIRE APPEALS 
CASE 


Will Test Status of Companies 
Engaged in Missouri Rate Fight 








COMPROMISE STILL POSSIBLE 





Governor Caulfield Considering Companies 
Proposal—Decision Next Week 

The stock fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Missouri are not going to stake every- 
thing in the famous 10 per cent rate case liti- 
gation on the possibility of reaching a satis- 
factory compromise with the State administra- 
tion headed by Governor Henry S. Caulfield. 

This became apparent on April 26 when at 
Kansas City counsel for the National Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., took an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
from the recent adverse ruling of a special 
Federal Tribunal composed of United States 
Circuit Judge Stone and Districts Judges 
Reeves and Kennamer, while attorneys on be- 
half of 113 other companies filed motions in 
the United States District Court at Kansas 
City to have set aside the special court’s re- 
cent order denying them injunctions against the 
Missouri Insurance Department to prevent the 
enforcement of the 10 per cent reduction in 
rates ordered by former Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde in October, 1922, and 
effective on November 15, 1922. 

It is understood the motions of the 113 com- 
panies will remain on file until the United 
States Supreme Court has had an opportunity 
to pass on the merits of the points raised in 
the National Fire case. 

Pending this further litigation there will be 
no refund of the $15,000,000 in excess premiums 
collected by the companies since November 15, 
1922, the date the State contends Mr. Hyde’s 
order became effective. 

The National Fire case has been selected as 
a test to establish the status of all the com- 
panies involved in the legal fight with the State 
and especially that group of 114 companies to 
which the special Federal court denied further 
equitable relief until they had refunded 10 per 
cent of all premiums collected since November 
15, 1922, in accordance with the terms of a 
stipulation entered into with the attorneys for 
the Insurance Department in the early stages 
of the now famous rate controversy. 

While the special Federal court on April 12 
filed its ruling in which it segregated the 155 
stock insurance companies doing business in 
Missouri into two distinct groups, holding that 
as to 41 companies that did not sign the stipu- 
lation with the insurance department the effec- 
tive date of Superintendent Hyde’s order was 
February 1, 1928, and as to others November 
(Concluded on page 38) 





MAJOR AUSTIN HEADS U.S. 
FIRE CONFERENCE 





Thomas M. Marson Retires as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer After Dis- 
tinguished Career 





AUSTIN A. F. I. A. HEAD 





Two Organizations Brought Closer 
Through Joint Managership 

Thomas M. Marson, secretary-treasurer of 
the United States Fire Companies Conference, 
retired on May 1 to be succeeded by Harry 
Austin, manager of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association who will henceforth direct 
the affairs of both organizations. Mr. Marson 
has not enjoyed good health for the past two 
years and his desire to be relieved from active 
duty has been acceded to by the directors of 
the conference who have voted him a retire- 
ment allowance. 

Mr. Marson, born in Halifax, N. S., and edu- 
cated in Dublin, joined the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice in America in 1893 and served that com- 
pany for thirty years before he resigned to 
become secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Fire Companies Conference. The friends 
he made in the fire insurance business during 
all those years are numberless and they are 
particularly regretful that his retirement will 
take him away from New York as Mr. Mar- 
son is anxious to reside in a warmer climate, 
possibly California. 

Major Austin, who succeeds Mr. Marson, is 
the logical appointee. He has been very suc- 
cessful in conducting the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association and as the 
two organizations supplement each other it is 
expected that with one governing head the ser- 
vices of both bodies will be facilitated and 
enhanced. Major Austin, a graduate civil 
engineer from the University of Pennsylvania 
was a special agent for the Franklin Fire of 
Philadelphia and joined the A. F. I. A. in 1919 
after a distinguished career in the army which 
included special service with the United States 
Peace Commission. 

The American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion was organized in 1918 for the purpose of 
extending and protecting the operations of 
American fire insurance companies in foreign 
countries. Policies of fire, marine and allied 
lines of insurance are written through the As- 
sociation’s branch offices in various parts of 
the world or through its head office in New 
York. Its operations are world-wide with the 
exception of North America, Hawaii and the 
West Indies. The United States Fire Compa- 
nies Conference was organized shortly after 
the A. F. I. A. to care for the interests of 
American fire insurance companies in Canada, 
Central America, Mexico and the West Indies. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXAS 





Commissioners Expected to Issue Uni- 
form Commission Rate 





AGENTS WILL FIGHT IT 





Companies Want to Pay Commissions 
Based on Experience in Various 
Localities 

Datias, Tex., April 30—In an attempt to 
“stablize the business now regarded as chaotic” 
an order is to be promulgated by the State fire 
insurance commission providing for a uniform 
commission to be paid agents in Texas on fire 
insurance business, it is indicated by informa- 
tion from Austin to fire insurance men in 
North Texas. It is said Fire Commissioner J. 
W. Deweese will issue the order for a uniform 
commission rate in Texas in a few days. The 
majority of the fire insurance men attending 
the public hearing at Austin this week favored 
the establishment of a uniform commission rate 
and were of the opinion that the State commis- 
sion has the authority to order such commis- 
sion rate schedule in Texas. 


That any such order on the part of the com- 
mission at Austin will result in a bitter court 
fight is certain. Fifteen Dallas general agents 
and company representatives filed a notice with 
the commission that any attempt on the part 
of the State board to fixed commission rates 
on fire business in Texas would be contested in 
the courts. That ultimatum was filed with the 
board during the hearing on the advisibility of 
establishing a uniform rate in the State through 
a commission order. The agents protesting any 
action on the part of the State board looking to 
“uniform commissions” on Texas _ business, 
charged that such action would be a denial of 
the right of private individuals to enter into 
contracts. 

The State board some time ago started a 
move to fix the maximum commission on fire 
insurance business written in Texas at 25 per 
cent. Some of the companies have been and 
now are, paying as much as 35 per cent. The 
protesting companies claim this rate injures 
their business, that they cannot pay such com- 
mission and remain in the business. They also 
claim the best fire insurance agents are writing 
business for the companies offering the higher 
premiums and this is prejudicial to the smaller 
concerns. 

The companies paying the higher commis- 
sions claim they have a right to enter into 
contracts with agents to pay what they wish in 
the nature of premiums, and they are going to 
the courts to attempt to sustain those rights. 
They claim that an executive order by the State 
board, fixing a maximum to be paid for Texas 
business, instead of “clarifying the situation” 
will make it more chaotic. 
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Satisfaction 


Next to the satisfied policy holder, 
the insurance company regards the 
satisfaction of the agent as essential 
to progressive business. 


The P. F. & M. prizes the long estab- 
lished satisfactior of both its policy 
holders and its agents. This is one 
factor in making an agency with this 
company congenial and profitable. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 
SALAMANDRA 


of 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 





Great American 
Susurance Company 


om NewPork 


Your 
Company INCORPORATED -1872 Company 


ain oe 1, 1929 


$15,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


24,.465,534.40 


2.5 


27.7 29.318. 71 
67.194,853.1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,3 18.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenne, Chicago, IIL 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISGO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


























MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 


Manager 
| 469 Fifth Avenue 








New York, N. Y. 























Germanic Fire 
Insurance Company 


of NewYork 
Chanin Building New York City 
Canital “SL008 000: «ns. cc ccc cceccce Surplus $1,500,000 
Fire Tornado Renis Automobile 


Fine Arts Parcel Post Inland Marine Registered Mail 
Tourist Baggage Transportation Floaters Use & Occupancy 
All Risk Furs & Jewelry Riot & Civil Commotion 








Opportunities for Progressive Agents in Profitable Cities and Towns 
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Buildings That Resist Earthquakes 


As the result of many requests received by 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
for actual figures—not estimates—on damage 
resulting to buildings as a consequence of the 
Tokio earthquake of September, 1923, together 
with figures showing the actual cost of repairs, 
the board has just published an illustrated re- 
port covering 12 mercantile, theater, and office 
buildings, representing practically all types of 
fire-resistive construction which were subject 
to the quake. 

The report is compiled and edited by H. M. 
Engle of the engineering department of the 
board, from information principally obtained 
from Dr. Tachu Naito of Waseda University, 
through the efforts and courtesy of Dr. Bailey 
Willis of Stanford University. 

In conclusion, the report says: 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that if 
we are to expect buildings to survive severe 
shocks successfully we must see to it that they 
are specifically designed for this purpose. It 
is not reasonable to expect a structure to stand 
intact under the action of powerful forces 
against which it can offer no effective resist- 
ance. An engineer painstakingly designs all 
parts of a building against vertical loads. In 
a country subject to earthquakes the design 
against lateral forces should be even more pain- 
stakingly and conservatively made. There are 
a sufficient number of buildings of earthquake 
resistive design actually existing to show that 
such buildings are economically feasible and un- 
der test actually have fulfilled their function of 
being earthquake resistive. Detailed means by 


which a building can be positively braced, ap- 
parently with reasonable economy are indicated 
in the summarized data given. 

Two further points of interest have been ob- 
served. The Japanese buildings were all of a 
height of about 100 feet. They all were braced 
to some extent. Under our existing building 
laws on the Pacific Coast, or at least the laws 
existing previous to 1925, similar buildings con- 
structed here would not have to be braced at 
all. The Japanese buildings were mostly iso- 
lated from each other, so that adjoining build- 
ings could not pound together. The vast ma- 
jority of buildings in the coast cities are built 
in contact with each other and would surely 
batter and pound together in a severe shock. 


R. B. COUSINS RESIGNS POST OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Assumes Responsibilities of Presidency 
With New Life Insurance Company 
in Texas 
R. B. Cousins, Jr., has resigned as Insurance 
Commissioner of Texas, effective May 1, to 
become president of the San Jacinto Life In- 
surance Company, of Beaumont, Texas, suc- 

ceeding Max Hargrove, resigned. 

Three years ago Mr. Cousins was an assist- 
ant attorney-general of Texas, under Attorney 
General Dan Moody, handling principal ques- 
tions which came up under the insurance laws, 
and was appointed Insurance Commissioner by 
Mr. Moody when he assumed office as gov- 
ernor in 1927. 


} 


ASHBY HILL. _ WITH SOUTHERN FIRE 
Former Travelers Fire Executive to Be 
Secretary of New Company 
William Quaid, executive vice-president of 
the Southern Fire Insurance Co., New York, 
announces the appointment of Ashby E. Hill of 
Atlanta, Ga., who will be elected secretary of 
the company. Mr. Hill’s experience in the in- 
surance business has been a very complete and 
a very interesting one. He was for a number 
of years special agent in the South, having at 
different times traveled practically every State 
in that territory. In 1920 Mr. Hill left the 
Pheenix of Hartford, where he was special 
agent covering Georgia, to go with the 
southern department of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America under the late Robert 
N. Hughes, southern manager of that com- 
pany. Shortly after he was made assistant 
manager in which position he remained wntil 
1925, when he left to join Vice-President R. H. 
Williams of the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in the establishment of that company, hav- 
ing charge of the southern department. He 
remained in that position until recently when he 
took the opportunity of returning to Georgia. 
Mr. Hill is a brother of Vice-President 

Lamar Hill of the America Fore group. 


NEW INSURANCE COMMISSIONER FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

E. Forrest Mitchell of San Francisco was 

appointed California State Insurance Commis- 

sioner by Governor C. C. Young on April 24. 
He succeeds Charles R. Detrick. 
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EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


TWO HELPFUL BOOKS FOR UNDERWRITERS 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America; Member American Seismo- 
logical Society; Fellow Member of The American Association for the Advancement of Science; Mem- 
ber Engineering Section, National Research Council; Member American Meteorological Society, etc. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO 


























INSURANCE 


Now that earthquake insurance is being written by 
many fire insurance companies, the information 
given in the new book entitled EartTHQuakKE Haz- 
ARDS AND INSURANCE, is of great and increasing in- 
terest to agents and others identified with companies 
writing such risks. 

Among the topics dealt with are Seismic Theor- 
ies: Data as to Earthquakes in various sections, in- 
cluding California, Montana, Oregon, The Eastern 
States, Japan, Great Britain, Porto Rico, Charleston, 
etc. Lists of earthquakes in recent years are pre- 
sented, and also chapters relating to Our Mobile 
Earth, The Theory of Earthquake Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance Practices, etc. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 
A book of 169 pages, contains the results of much 


research, and will prove a valuable aid to those seek- 
ing information upon this live subject. 


INSURANCE 


This excellent work covers its subject very fully 
and practically. It is invaluable for informing 
agents concerning 


WINDSTORMS AND TORNADOS 

and provides them with effective arguments to in- 
duce their clients to carry storm insurance on prop- 
erties located anywhere in the country. The eleven 
chapters discuss such subjects as Storms and their 
Occurrence; Causes of Storms; Typical Tornados; 
Destructive Storms; Wind and Hail Losses; 
Weather Bureau’s Tornado Records; Premium 
Rates; Experiences of Particular Companies; Tor- 
nado Insurance Experience; Cyclones and Hurri- 
canes, and Storm Experience by States. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


Contains 116 pages, including 20 illustrations, and is , 
handsomely bound in full cloth. It will be found of 
exceptional service to companies and agents wish- 
ing to expand their windstorm insurance business. 


PRICES PRICES 
Single Copy, $4.00 Single Copy, $2.50 
12 Copies...... . $45 50 Copies........ $170 12 Coniees. cscaos 28.50 50 Copies..... $106.25 
S60 ceasrwatd 90 BO Oe es eeesiad 320 oF. atucdeuen 56.25 Me cstcews 200.00 


CHICAGO 


Publishers 









NEW YORK 








Fire Insurance 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


Tie following’ tabulation shows the aggregate of the fire insurance business transacted in the United States in 1928, and the financial condition of the companies as of January 1 


1929. 


The figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies by THE SPECTATOR, and are in advance of State Insurance Department reports. 


can and foreign stock companies reporting to the New York Insurance Department, some of which also transact marine insurance. 


ComMPANY Cash 
American Stock Companies Capital 
3 

PI, ONE MS, onc ascic cvs sca 500,000 
Oe ee 7,500,000 
Agricultural, Watertown.......... 2,000, 000 
ee "250,000 
Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh....... 500,000 
Alliance, Philadelphia 1,000,000 
Allied Fire, Utica.... 200,000 





American, Newark............... £5,000,000 
American Alliance, N. Y.......... 2,000,000 


American and Foreign, N. Y...... 1,000,000 
American Auto Fire, St. Louis..... 500,000 
American Central, St. Louis....... 1,000,000 
American Colony, New York...... 500,000 
American Constitution, N. Y...... 1,000,000 
American Druggists, Cincinnati... . 500,000 


American Eagle, N. Y............ 1,000,000 


Amerjcan Equitable, N..Y........ 2,000,000 
American Home Fire Assur., N. Y. 1,000,000 
American National, Columbus..... 500,000 
American Union, “SR as saa ae 500,000 
Anchor, Providence. ...........000: 500,000 
Associated Reins Res EN. BC ace-asatcc 400,000 
Atlantic Fire, Raleigh ni RE tN Nag 250,000 
Automobiie, Hartford. ........... 5,000,000 
Baltimore American, N. Y........ 1,000,000 
Bankers and Merchants, Jackson... 307,250 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y....... ,000,000 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh...... 200,000 
Birmingham Fire, Birmingham... . 300,000 
Se, SOONDONR kv twine snbwiess'e10% 3,000,000 
Bronx Fire, New York........... 1,000,000 
Brooklyn Fire, New York......... 1,000,000 
NE, SIIROD 5 55's 5.00/00 6 Ais eie' 0 010 1,000,000 
Caledonian-American, Hartford... . 200,000 
California, San Francisco......... 1,000,000 
ee ee ee 2,000,000 
ee | a reo 300,000 
Carolina, Wilmington............ 500,000 
Central Fire, Baltimore........... 1,000,000 
Central States Fire, Wichita....... 400, 
Chicago F. & M., Chicago........ 1,000,000 
Citizens, St. Louis 2 PP SR Ser 200,000 
RE OE DMO WORK. 5 nin 50 00.0:t o0-00 1,000,000 
City Ins. Co. of Pa., Sunbury..... 600,000 
Colonial States Fire, N. Y........ 200,000 
Columbia, Jersey City............ 400,000 
Columbia, Dayton..............- 1,000,000 
Columbian National, Lansing..... 650,000 
Commerce, Glen Falls............ 1,000,000 
Commercial Union Fire, N. Y..... 1,000,000 
Commonwealth, N. Y............ 1,000,000 
Concordia, Milwaukee............ 1,000,000 
Connecticut, Hartford............ 2,000,000 
Continental, New York........... 15,000,000 
Cosmopolitan Fire, N. Y.........- 1,000,000 
County, Philadelphia............. 500,000 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit.......... 1,000,000 
Detroit National, Detroit......... 200,000 
eee 500,000 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque...... 500, 
ROMS FIG ON TE. os cine esis scesaic 500,000 
East and West New Haven....... 1,000,000 
Eastern Fire, Atlantic City........ 200, 
Empire Fire, Brooklyn............ 400,000 
Empire State, Watertown......... 500,000 
Employers’ Fire, Boston.......... 1,000,000 
Equitable Fire, Charleston........ ‘ 300,000 
Equitable F. & M., Providence. 1,000,000 
Equity Fire, Kansas Lees 200, 
Eureka-Sec. F. & M., Cincinnati. . 500,000 
Excelsior, Syracuse.............+- 250,000 
OS rrr 600,000 
Federal, Jersey UAT. sss warsiow Walsnie 1,500,000 
Federal’ Union, CRichgo.... ....00 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York....... 10,000,000 
Fidelity Union, Dallas....:....... 500,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 5,500,000 
Fireman’s Fund, San’ Francisco. . 5,000, 
Firemen's of Washington D.C.. 200, 
PRES, TICWEEK. 00.0 ccccccces ‘hh16, 000; 000 
First American, New York........ 1,000,000 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia........ i "000, 000 
Franklin National, New York..... "300,0 000 
General Exch. Ins. Corp., N. Y. 1 ,000, 000 
General Ins. Co. of Amer., Seattle.. 1 ‘000, 000 


Total — 


Jan. 1 
1929’ 


$ 


1,005,258 
59,665,904 
15,072,986 

2,263,801 

5,014,568 


8,919,169 
534,983 
32,637,447 
9,199,793 
5,363,808 


1,883,486 
8,480,135 
1,744,277 
2,500,000 
1,907,730 


15,812,187 
10,099,162 
2,500,000 
1,523,448 
2,066,849 


1,397,75C 


8,970,795 


893,249 
6,475,562 
588,491 
1,319,418 
24,697,126 


"550,999 


3,078,868 


3,337,378 
7,522,290 


91, 655, 480 
2, 613,134 


1,819,389 
4,526,196 

618,407 
1,722,911 
5,368,573 


1,839,441 

3, 019,582 
694,2 

a; 050, 659 

1,361,023 


3,906,992 
1,203,674 
6,336,265 

048 
3,319,749 


716,243 


72,865,031 


1,647,205 
31,318,410 
34,403,957 


760,043 
hh62,105,726 


4,096,767 
12,946,434 
1,535,992 
13,693,919 
6,171,901 





an. 1, 
1929 
$ 
502,175 
17,442,040 
4'175,964 
1,093,898 
1,567,711 


3,437,761 

170, 278 
9,087,251 
5, 032 915 > 
2'992.622 


ly 500, 000 
i; (098, 510 


6,074,288 
13,104,896 
1,500,000 
407,377 
1,053,119 


818,558 
589,149 
120,225 

7,001,837 

5,420,799 


316,309 


499,528 
12,241,134 


1,500,000 
11,500,000 
1,990,818 
518,650 
1,275,501 
4,812,239 
366,403 
722,489 
1,523,445 
308,047 


371,792 


274,008 


1,505, 057 


818,863 
2,497,883 


37, 109,650 
1 000, 000 


663,712 


1,641 "289 


697,179 
1,241/314 
278,354 
521.738 
519,343 


1,210,650 


217,045 

2 ,022;822 
6,129,802 
547,665 
29,528,089 


370,724 
11,868,320 


Net Surplus 





Jan 1, 
1928 


14,687,808 
3,564,064 
1,023,445 
1,218,066 


1,036,353 


3,806,007 
11,405,565 
"355,787 
977,453 


3,812, 116 
3,334,175 


300,704 
1,668,963 
"239/236 
302,941 
9,075,810 


1,734,983 
441,165 
984,695 


3,548,709 


273, 449 
1,304, nok 
'87 


976,518 


2,918,246 
1,682,976 
,067,464 
27,788,109 


IE 368, 595 


723,473 
1,000,032 
270,386 


2,772,205 
1,228,128 


—wNet Premiums Written— 


1928 


$ 


2,495 


26,842,022 
6,530,846 
705,037 
2,194,791 


3,614,202 
197,012 
13,763,926 
1,669,804 
1,469,579 


2,012,136 
3,309,166 
615,796 


424,412 


5,729,059 
2,367,346 
691,317 

318,702 


92,071 
102,658 
271,248 

7,345,846 
2,417,950 


273,835 
3,398,431 
92/934 
520,577 
7,286,208 
932,142 
2,151,188 
1,993,882 
279/121 
2,428,292 
5,485,668 
566,267 
669,532 
910,315 


88,998 
986, 616 


i; 142, 725 
3,178,366 


2,157,916 
489,143 


125, 877 


2,249,871 
230,737 
1,460,354 
207,898 
1,184,019 


21,476,335 


995,026 
10,698,504 
19,045,009 

146,448 
14,284,983 


775,428 


10,539,192 
3.157.802 


20 


1927 


26,204,020 
6,462,237 
676,031 
2,118,631 


3,726,707 


3,849,586 
514,062 


6,124,526 
2,426,389 


2, 2/211, 694 


231,835 
3,551, 991 


2,070,678 
340,944 
2,728,153 
5,637,179 
7604,164 
567,048 
873,793 


1,003,710 
3, 102,212 

2,054,759 
7, 277, 253 


sereeeee 


2,165,873 


495,876 
570,011 


eee erene 


1,110,551 

235,069 
676, 

3,697,224 


‘651, 268 
21, 720, 365 


799,664 


10,603,414 
20,127,975 


143,820 
15,410,697 
683,690 


3.201,053 









Losses Paid 





*Total 
Income 1928 1927 
1928 
$ 3 $ 
ay eee 
29,912,949 14,181,993 13,485,427 
7,250,660 3,224'276 2,999,606 
802,368 332,155 358,586 
2,499,495 1,120,539 1,091,891 
4,120,374 1,761,579 1,722,543 
223,349 43,939 34,779 
116,920,736 6,914,992 7,276,003 
2,299,178 612, 663 666,730 
1,721,485 592,524 424,827 
g2,144,811 cic) Ye 
3,694,325 2,096, 712 2,743,907 
880,292 "190, 681 180,644 
479,171 144,737 110,057 
6,590,609 2,810,096 3,023,877 
m4,317,982 888,494 1,244,109 
756,386 288,234 303,277 
406,269 99,828 97,283 
n868,821 Pater 1) Mate stesveue 
0705,698 ae eee 
312,665 156,247 127,783 
9,881,995 4,850,536 10,665,649 
3,467,743 1,175,360 886,739 
319,526 113,408 84,645 
3,763,781 1,555,294 1,498,495 
124,223 34,164 35,876 
q775,377 159,037 120,586 
9,003,076 4,009,810 3,97 2:669 
54,066,538 MOR arene 
u3,731,497 374,488 ........ 
2,277,841 788,913 988,229 
334,465 130,399 144,972 
2,668,372 1,152,733 1,291,551 
6,280,345 2,565,647 2,627,170 
Spa Sacaiernn 298,125 289,185 
749,243 254,418 202,623 
1,077,876 387,429 326,350 
WIG TO 83 sv 050 0 —773 
1,570,800 703,712 733,363 
"578,277 297,328 305,149 
3,417,193 1,489,481 1,594,468 
140,046 8,929 8,702 
126, 981 IDTOS = - swikikixtaie's 
1,089,023 453,703 527,350 
#1,063,188 227,369 196,184 
807,621 277,129 361, aoe 
1,710,708 794,694 686, 
1,254,965 600,333 839, "B08 
3,513,958 1,472,272 1,532,471 
2,109,452 990,339 1,300,472 
8,433,527 3,431,753 3,633,699 
30,879,159 12,605,343 12, 2,766, 231 
@G1,632,027 —s_ ne vecece ieee 
706,119 390,875 425,629 
1,892,661 773,202 722,421 
239,377 93,791 79,020 
1,674,371 921,570 958,442 
2,455,717 966,220 968, 453 
553,967 226,590 210,485 
c971,852 232,059 288,731 
108,510 13,766 11,995 
0788,848 Ae re 
878, 737 | RSE oa 
2,396,492 1,155,824 1,085,049 
283,320 108,932 116,779 
1,766,045 686,051 732, 740 
289,938 60,247 6 
1, 509, 276 444,137 435,359 
280,740 108,188 82,054 
1,120,523 311,429 160,385 
§,425,722 1,589,018 1,593,481 
778,998 324,128 336,851 
25,629,398 25,076,518 10,158,213 
1,091,529 356,496 464,380 
Ff17,919,991 5, 163, 915 5,367,234 
20,919,183 10, 527,336 11, = 098 
984 43 3,111 4 
4131,712,227 cf 427, 544 7; 426, "594 
977,073 340,645 284,463 
5,574,508 2,274,742 2,400,524 
450,256 172,620 136,908 
11,166, 523 4,808,339 4,746,325 
3,358,617 i 020, 483 862,828 





Dividends to 
Stockholders 


v4 


115, 000 


225,000 
c46,079 
800,000 
320,000 
150,000 


k63,244 


250,000 
384,924 


7400,000 


140,000 
20,000 
100,000 


399, 998 


40,000 
59,000 


4320,000 
2600,000 


100,000 


4d250,000 
20,000 


100,000 


75,000 


1,999,852 


35,000 
gg1,750,000 
1,000,000 
16, ‘000 
392,131, 660 


1,900,000 
RkR393,405 





The list comprises all Ameri- 


Expenses 
aid 
1928 
$ 


2,296 
612,005,858 
2'790, 887 
"313,483 
1,021,691 


1,642,685 
45,087 
6,003,648 
675,812 
447,372 


678,903 
51,880,972 
237,086 


a 064 "437 


126,265 

t - 846 
772 

air 339 
2,987, 362 


452,679 
925,950 
974,679 
134,734 
1,171,267 


2,424,996 
293,587 
257,118 
491,563 

3,908 


687, 115 


462,609 
202,513 
471,454 
605,528 
576,043 


1,397,029 


3,321, 205 
10, 576, :930 
6b55,424 


366,029 
782,234 
119;970 
611,616 

1,064,075 


256,177 
244,454 
43,530 
127,559 
44/057 


1,032,538 
111,237 
653,943 
113,159 
627,028 


6,597, 154 


332,323 
2,058,649 
177,174 
1,795,971 
1,586,912 


Qed Beeed feed feed teed Geel Qed Sect Gen Bec 


elie eice? ant. ol 











THE SPECTATOR 





Fire Insurance 








Total Assets 


ComMPANY Cash 
American Stock Companies is a 
General Schuyler Fire, Albany..... 200,000 
Georgia Home, Columbus......... 500,000 
Germanic Fire, ‘| | Sere ee 1,000,000 
Girard F, & M., Philadelphia...... 1,000,000 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls........... 4,000,000 
Globe, Pittawarale.: 6. ccisbsedcecs 512,000 
Globe & Rutgers, New York....... 7,000,000 
Granite State, Portsmouth........ 1,000,000 
Great American, New York....... 15,000,000 
Great Lakes, Chicago. ...... 6506 500,000 
Guaranty Fire, Providence........ 750,000 
Hamilton, New York............. 1,000,000 
Hanover Pace. TD... ok oc cvccewus 3,000,000 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo........... 1,000,000 
Hartford Fire, Hartford.......... 10, 000,000 
Home F. & M., San Francisco..... 1,000,000 
Howie: NCW VOOM. <o6:5 o cwesaeres 18,000,000 
Homeland, New York............ 600,000 
Homestead, Baltimore............ 500,000 
Hudson, NCW LOGE. 6.6 vekiccccecee 500,000 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y......... 500,000 
Importers & Exporters, N. Y...... 1,000,000 


Independence, Philadelphia....... 1, 000, 000 


Industrial, Akron, O..........00% 500,000 

Ins. Co. of No. Amer., Phila...... 10, 000, 000 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila..... 1,000,000 
Iroquois Fire, Peoria. ..........e- 250,000 
Jefferson Fire, Newark........... 400,000 
Knickerbocker, (Se oer 1,000,000 
La Salle Fire, New Orleans........ 500,000 
Liberty Bell, Philadelphia......... 1,000,000 
OE es Sp Re are ee "200; 000 
Long Island Fire, Ni V .........+. 200,000 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia....... 1,000,000 
Maseatie Bite IN. ¥ occ ccc ccccnes 500,000 
Manhattan F. & M., N. Y........ 400,000 
Maryland, Baltimore............. 1,000,000 
Massachusetts F. & M., Boston.... 1,000,000 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.......... 600,000 
Mech. & Traders, New Orleans.... 300,000 
Mercantile, New York...........- 1,000,000 
Merchants & Mfrs., Newark...... 1,000,000 
Merchants Fire, Denver.......... 350,000 
Merchants Fire, New York........ **3,000, 7000 
Merchants, Providence........... } “000, 7000 
WROTEUES, SO. Pic 65.0 sescedva eee 600,000 
Metropolitan Fire, N. Y.......... 200,000 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit........ 400,000 
Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee..... 2,000,000 
Minneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis. 400,000 
Mohawk Fire, N. Vo... .c5s cece ees 1,000,000 
Nat’l-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh.... 1,000,000 
National Fire, Hartford........... 3,000,000 
National F. & M., Elizabeth...... 500,000 
National Liberty, Ue ee 10,000,000 
National Reserve, Dubuque....... 500,000 
National Security, Omaha........ 1,000,000 
National Union, Pittsburgh....... 4,000,000 
PRSGM DIEG, OID. 0665 GC ecidsimude 405,960 
Newark Fire, Newark..........0. i, 500, 000 

New Brunswick, New Brunswick... 1,000,000 
New England Fire, Pittsfield...... 300,000 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 2,500,000 
New Jersey, Newark. .........00- 1,000,000 
NeW SORE Fite, Ns Viescsccdcccses 1,000,000 
New York State Fire, Albany..... 200,000 
New York Underwriters, N. Y..... 2,000,000 
Pe dg) ely a’ ee eer 5,000,000 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh.... 1,000,000 
FRORCNNE: INs Ses i ws weaves Hénee 2,000,000 
Wott Ravel. Wo Ws sé isecccvca ce 2,000,000 


Northwestern F. & M., Minnea’ls.. 500,000 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 2,000,000 


Occidental, San Francisco.......-. 1,000, 

Old Colony, pe ere eee 1,000,000 
Opitash ERP oe s65% 0 cas poids 1,000,000 
Pacific REG, D0 Wife's eh aciciewi ce ee i 8 

Pacific National, Sacramento...... 250,000 
Patriotic Ins, Co. of Amer., N. Y.. 200,000 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila.......... 1,000,000 
Peoples Fire, Frederick........... 200,000 
Peoples National, Philadelphia.... 1,000,000 
Philadelphia F. & 1 ee 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Nat’l, 1 ees 1,000,000 
Phosias, Hartloed. .c5 66k cs 6 ices 6,000,000 
Potomac, Washington............ 500,000 
Preferred Risks, TORGKG. 6.<<c00e 250,000 
Presidential F, & M., Chicago..... 500,000 
Providence W: ashington, ee 3,000,000 
Provident Fire, Rochester, N. H... 500,000 
Public Fire, Newark.............. 1,000,000 
Queen, New York.............00- 5,000,000 
Raritan Valley Fire, Raritan...... 200,000 
Reliable Fire, Dayton IG FE ea 250,000 
Reliance, Philadelphia aectaate eames 1 000,000 


Jan. 1, 
1929 
$ 


509,492 
1,594,654 
2,600,260 
6,036,606 

21,527,957 


2,258,431 
98,190,645 
3,733,895 
67,194,853 
1,720,745 


2, 333, 351 


92,6: 21, 327 


6,404,082 
102,797,292 


4,340,290 


3,982,942 
5,407,552 
2,417,189 
1,825,885 
86,029,363 


7,896,724 

472,452 
1,035,147 
5,034,364 
1,884,451 


2,934,218 
644,708 
408,657 

5,047,356 
787,380 


,089,360 
2,763,553 
»772,097 
4°881.357 
,068,298 


71,0 
74,4 
97,2 
2,5 
2,7 


— 
WOoOnNTO 
wowcr 





12, 792'943 
1,206,953 


2,640,348 
5 021 ,040 


9,265,726 
4,254,964 


2, 922, 000 


1,929,885 
6,551,262 


10, 233, 226 
25,772,402 
8 


16 °885,555 


581,920 
6,104,268 
4'894,149 
2'733,207 

44/180,588 


3,541,576 
1,259,733 
1,403,285 
32,486,318 
1,286,555 


6, 627, 184 


2 947 "608 








Net Surplus 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1, 
1929 1928 
3 $ 
305, ees ree 
774 537 155,257 
ue 595, 2 eo Oe 
2 202, 137 2,070,371 
5,596, 512 5,222,211 
832, 407 288,812 
37,252,917 29,514,599 
1,149,367 704,008 
27,729,319 21,060,119 
428,248 374,068 
577,251 593,625 
3,656,151 2,415,309 
10,021,458 5,896, 104 
1,937,296 807,350 
28,046,087 22,613,413 
2,212,335 2,005,711 
29,819,779 23,909,990 
255,311 314,738 
433,741 149,370 
1,168,509 1,002,768 
1,931,138 1,711,497 
1,056,542 828,483 
535,445 274,819 
518,276 251,817 
35,227,614 23,279,007 
3,131,067 2,602,961 
05,819 108,406 
1 rer ere 
1,278,723 926,423 
907,990 913,973 
vv1,404,477 435,917 
co ie 
TOG TS | ln kwc swans 
1,793,048 1,771,065 
p22), ee 
530,533 542,059 
1,137,728 1,285,943 
1,161,698 1,150,462 
1,510,944 1,407,437 
2,004,907 1,733,166 
2,235,893 2,086,682 
§1,500,000 1,000,000 
419,819 369,268 
4,615,512 4,508,600 
651,035 428,322 
754,416 620,984 
GRACE §=-_"Vacvecus 
647,535 501,219 
3,549,846 3,143,939 
425,833 445,808 
LOSS eee 
1,518,297 1,350,505 
16,597,600 14,525,817 
602,414 101,627 
20,581,596 14,689,493 
610,791 522,838 
870,426 363,796 
2,796,145 2,781,756 
145,968 165,083 
2,911, '310 2,900, 274 
1,549,292 1,407,759 
711,609 590,683 
7,226,679 5,142,962 
910,998 666,214 
794,949 504,780 
807,193 510,966 
3,621,346 3,373,641 
10,004,983 8,043,644 
1,126,314 729,425 
3,424,470 2,841,822 
11,848,204 7,522,553 
406,589 347,535 
4,027,490 3,813,085 
EUCGGee-  <cexcuee 
5,206,891 4,162,691 
2,952,083 2,945,548 
2'020,991 1,615,750 
2,595,401 382,494 
700,851 641,360 
6,400, 675 5,999, 795 
118,420 118,120 
3,145,753 1,686,660 
1,543,436 1,429,579 
EGP  vcheens 
21,120,772 18,047,751 
1,169,342 1,176,629 
251,552 353,154 
166,387 130,108 
12, = 411 8,877,973 
605,943 612,770 
SC 1Gee - eveesaee 
7,735,508 798,259 
3 err 
789,402 795,838 
524,838 624,295 


21 


1928 
$ 


4,299 
—25,969 
1,904,664 
8,473,294 


444,626 
28,594,432 
1,189,823 
20,512,152 
502,062 
1,011,658 
1,080,114 
4,958,905 
552,588 
46,848,752 


2,715,209 
47,258,452 
405,144 
403,624 
2,671,700 


1,236,297 
3,329,562 
637,778 
618,349 
34,903,907 


2,409,714 
103,367 
95,173 
1,363,243 
780,717 


416,704 
81,076 
43,350 

1,559,269 
36,809 


515,845 
916,959 
407,045 
1,904,664 
1,725,293 


3,227,727 
2,151,188 

717,481 
4,139,197 
1,439,833 


21/1237523 
811 
9,974,283 


1,436,322 
596,735 
14,227,014 
204,646 
4,014,421 


899, 825 


893,164 
1,019,976 
11/335,104 
00,636 
3,957,557 


10,081,076 


00 
2,171,125 


2,544,769 
3,468,720 


6,926,780 


270,035 
1,849,021 
1,920,950 

"216, 284 

12,100,074 


1,905,186 


147,816 


2,612,522 
9,605,534 
5,736 
403,155 
925,256 


—Net Premiums Written— 


*Total 
1927 Income 
1928 
$ 3 
cinauaale 6,929 
591,847 0850, 998 
2,054,759 2,141,023 
8,563,295 9,593,134 
743,988 111,026,206 
29,425,924 37,641,647 
1,208,195 c¢cl1,554,195 
19,536,151 27,738,425 
422,038 00638,475 
838,327 1,096,408 
1,015,321 1,317,178 
4,957,500 6,997,882 
456,875 $61,653,213 
47,877,500 50,049,929 
2,694,734 3,059,934 
45,190,238 51,206,701 
183,282 446,337 
214,587 rr700,093 
2,601,674 2,972,642 
1,205,931 1,361,368 
3,451,700 3,825,528 
554,907  ss1,240,170 
612,981 j915,510 
34,575,834 542,940,498 
2,487,673 3,025,812 
107,539 135,075 
«sacra orecd 11741,331 
1,886,931 1,743,802 
239,544 919,341 
387,134 m1,504,881 
cwowdune ww4gl, 162 
ert q261,7 83 
1,543,253 1,827,674 
nad wieees yy314,995 
543,982 577,213 
578,141 1,030,416 
424,691 508,954 
2,054,759 2,081,736 
1,716,606 1,899,037 
2,990,385 3,507,538 
7,000 m™3,457,634 
657,837 822,677 
3 880, 971 5,220,775 
i 237, "430 111,827,557 
1,454,334 1,825,302 
sneumens g271,200 
1,353,628 1,487,964 
5,402,377 5,704,928 
1,090,863 1,256, "094 
wistaewanae m2,637,521 
2,054,759 2,082,305 
21,768,822 22,726,131 
75 $1506,409 
9,417,126 4 719, 036,534 
1,470,563 1,594,937 
511,987 §§1,148,512 
13,230,273 14,948,350 
352,569 334,514 
4,081,057 4,393,889 
—60,609 1,572,490 
237,383 346,234 
5,120,513 6,275,802 
2,318,833 2,681,573 
"270,2 245 ¢1,292,011 
827,638 1,124,851 
855,867 1,252,561 
11,003,663 12,732,187 
,709 ee976,403 
3,631,474 774,670,592 
10,903,905 12,202,195 
563, 328 64 fee 
5, 106, 648 5,807,611 
ieee +2, 445, 073 
2,133,425 2,694,130 
2,712,502 2,822,214 
3,645,086 8,729,087 
255,194 12,424,363 
826,402 923,079 
6, 269, 740 7,557,409 
182,683 296,553 
1,399,501 2,469,464 
1,921,101 2,097,887 
pacidaee 22,811,374 
12,059,448 14,775,041 
1,636,678 2,045,478 
559,679 624,160 
590,954 685,659 
7,169,505 8,575,414 
101,087 206,892 
rere rs 46,987,460 
9,678,301 10,807,470 
re et g106,735 
339,499 476,907 
912,322 1,037,342 





1928 


990,339 
3,980,263 


293,634 
17,030,338 
567,563 
9,795,855 
217,093 


380,790 
431,432 


1,483; 117 


567,344 
1,861,340 
253,688 
333,739 
15,387,269 


1,227,343 
52,887 
5,384 
643,150 
207,685 


203,237 
4'879 
3 


653,965 
136 


259,303 
295,006 

86,070 
990,339 
938,822 


1,459,918 
386,303 
279,346 

1,686,629 
646,641 


758,174 
5,645 
678,161 
687,271 
1,798 


22,111 
990,339 
10,781,063 
—10,773 
4,726,628 


656,211 


1,808,083 


258,297 
113,733 
2,406,386 
986,781 
188,344 


356,958 
437,758 
5,451,793 
8,290 
1,635,963 


5,232,542 


31,021 


129,089 
4,298,131 
"152,978 

450,129 


Losses Paid——-— 


1927 


1,100,930 
4,308,336 


298,985 
17,389,705 
624/380 
9,883,532 
198,003 


339,919 


27, 128,711 


1,111,179 
25,494, 196 


1,328, 182 


547,797 
1,969,249 
224,920 
305,648 
15,202,774 


1,309,162 
52,966 
"965,440 
112,034 


214,242 


243,778 
267,091 
186,425 
996,988 
874'587 
1,441,143 
39,103 
286,573 
1,758,341 
601,646 


592,083 
2,840,510 
557,338 


4,440,821 
639,589 
237,486 

6,686,058 

1,882,874 


302,741 


126,796 
456,389 
3 


1,534,401 


5,347,016 
305,232 
2,021,961 


seeeseee 


2,935,339 


51,562 
728,557 
932,659 


6,071,273 


646,385 
255,752 
279,474 
3,828,123 
56,242 


114,949 
445,178 


Dividendsto Expenses 
Stockholders Paid 


1928 1928 
$ $ 

bl ieee 8,175 
12,000 221,765 
"*'g0,000  ° 879,620 
640,000 3,809,002 
67,560 254,553 
mm540, 000 611,126,271 
000 529.490 
2,300" 000 9,181,870 
40,267 256,985 
72,965 443,381 
80,000 383,010 
?p237,500 2,361,596 
70,000 210,017 


2,200,000 620,515,898 


160,000 1,277,187 
3,600,000 18,852,377 
Rey ee 167,353 

22,500 140,942 
euwemee 1,172,412 
50,000 577,295 
160,000 1,558,793 
45,000 355,029 
40,000 267,585 
1,875,000 616,414,471 

119,996 1,020,148 
Bs Pe 70,008 
‘leaner uu83,616 

185,155 626,521 

100,000 306, ‘968 

145,833 192,969 
penneeee 26; 117 
bdr ches *x26,538 

160,000 716,715 
éwelewoad 25,344 

basi codes 254,461 
dd 250,000 426,256 
22330,000 152,653 
48,000 879,620 
atiaies dele 749,216 
150,000 1,397,237 
éeekeatee 925,950 
35,999 344,940 
**1 395,000 1,737,219 
79,948 608,059 
Reece 647,739 
a reer 56,040 
Cheneaos 581,260 
360,000 2,527,041 
40,000 565,703 
jvannene 154,723 
80,000 879,620 
750,000 9, 489, 842 
23,000 5,833 
1,299,647 4, 425, 749 
50,000 686,044 
20,000 225,074 
480,000 066,073,183 
25,846 205,636 


2620,000 1,600,448 


60,000 514,959 
éctpegdua 124,041 
400,068 2,285,915 
90,000 1,024,482 


110,300 394,339 
44,000 361,967 
<asiienies 395,490 
700,000 065,072,040 


60,000 
262,500 1,842,013 


680,000 4,212,430 
50,000 261,328 
500,000 2,774,973 
éwemdeid 202,837 
80,000 835,461 


sage 405,392 
350,000 3,093,586 
18,000 89,245 
199,970 817,417 
100,000 863,347 
fee 105,466 
31,362,517 ~ 5,534,261 
BP, ¢ 867,822 
15,000 285,370 

Pee fete 302,151 
600,000 3,003,234 
20,000 69,003 
Be ee 51,005,984 
700,000 4,377,575 
ade gine 4,192 
45,000 193,487 
120,000 446,333 
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ComPaNy 
American Stock Companies 


Republic Fire, Pittsburgh......... 
Rhode Island, Providence......... 
Richmond, New York............ 
Rochester-American, New York.... 
Rocky Mt, Fire, Great Falls...... 


eB CS eer ere 
Savannah Fire, Savannah......... 
Security, New Haven............. 
Security Fire, Davenport......... 
Sentinel Fire, Springfield.......... 


South Carolina, Columbia......... 
Southern Home, Charleston....... 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield... . 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul........ 
Standard Fire, Trenton........... 


Standard Fire, Hartford.......... 
Standard, New York............. 
CO Sarr 
Stuyvesant, New York............ 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh......... 


Sussex Fire, Newark.............. 
Sylvania, Philadelphia............ 
Transcontinental, N. Y........... 
OS 
Travelers Fire, Hartford.......... 


gi ee SC 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis...... 
Union Fire, Buffalo.............. 
United American, Pittsburgh...... 
United Firemen’s, Philadelphia... . 


United States Fire, New York..... 
U.S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y.. 
Universal, Newark. ........-.s00% 
Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City... 
Victory, Philadelphia............. 


Virginia F. & M., Richmond...... 
Washington Assur., New York..... 
Westchester Fire, New York...... 
Wheeling Fire, Wheeling.......... 
World F. & M., Hartford......... 


American Reinsurance Companies 


American Reserve, N. Y.......... 
Fire Reinsurance, New York...... 
Guardian Fire Assur., New York... 
Hamburg-American, N. 
International, New York.......... 


Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. . 
Lincoln Fire, New York.......... 
North Star, New York........... 
Pilot Reinsurance, N. Y.......... 
Prudential of Gt. Brit., N. Y...... 


Reinsurance Corp. of Amer., N. Y. 
eS Sy ere 
Transportation Reins. Co., N. Y... 
Underwriters Reins., Atlantic City. 


Foreign Direct Writing Companies 
Atlas Assurance, London.......... 
British America, Toronto......... 
British General, London.......... 
Caledonian, Edinburgh........... 
Century, Edinburgh.............. 


Commercial Union, London....... 
Eagle, Star & — Doms., London. 
General Fire, P: 
BUGMIAE FSG; SIGMIAK. 50000000000 
Law Union & Rock, London....... 


Liverpool & Lon. & Globe, Liver... 
London & Lancashire, London..... 
London & Prov. M. & G., London. 
London & Scottish, London....... 
London Assurance, London........ 


Netherlands, The Hague.......... 
New Zealand, Auckland.......... 
North Brit. & Merc., London...... 
North China, Shanghai........... 
Northern Assurance, London...... 


Norwich Union, Norwich......... 
Dalene, CONGO. . vcs sccscvceves 
Pearl Assurance, London.......... 
Phoenix Assurance, London....... 
Queensland, Sydney.............. 


OE 
Royal Exchange, London......... 
Scottish Union & Nat’l, Edinb’ gh.. 

South British, Auckl: land 
Standard Marine, Liverpool....... 


were eee ree 


a 
Sun, —— er es a 
Svea F. & L., a < 

Tokio M. & B., Toki 

Union, London oh pe ae ae 





eee weer nese 


ey ee ees 
Union Ins. Soc. of Canton........ 
Urbaine Fire, Paris 
Western Assurance, Toronto...... 
oS. ee ee 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 

00,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 
800,000 
400,000 

00,000 
500,000 


300,000 


Total Assets 


4,076,176 
6,872,521 
3,803,221 
2;677,378 

715,445 


2,126,235 
795,253 
13,515,927 
2,068,163 
1,574,727 


922,729 
1,845,423 
37,023,869 
32,217,597 
3,122,525 


3,973,925 
4,640,406 
5,137,025 
4,789,514 
4,837,240 


14; 598, 364 


2,100,031 
1,396,492 
986,196 


18, 126, 113 
988,796 
3,314,193 


4,630,228 
4,548,947 
7,913,079 
3,106,559 
9,925,361 


3,261,108 
4'647.331 
4,348,954 
3,554,187 
4/290,273 


2,154,293 
17 367, 927 
2) 682, 852 

"500,983 


7,141,016 
3,963,286 
1,490,756 
4,688,344 
2;905,249 


odes 356 
2,798,411 


19,449,768 


29, 180 


a 
Cre srsy 
Oe CO mb 

SINS 

Se 

on 
on 


So 
ve) 
a 
© 


25,289,139 
5,413,881 
8,922,953 

992,549 
4,155,193 


1,791,941 


3,233,494 
2,198,941 


4,756,228 








Jan. 1, 
1929 


61,000,000 
1,820,966 
1,564,773 
1,569,825 

316,301 


1,064,981 
118,950 
4,375,219 
560,962 
791,970 


155,859 
170,505 
12,516,531 
12,640,715 
754,814 


1,120,835 
2;103,803 
1,647,955 
1,629,429 
1,345,011 


1,368,361 
131 500,000 
511,011 
930,284 
2,416,320 


696, 415 5 


1,255,556 


16,045,643 
1,876,216 
1,687,693 

888,698 
505,273 


1,325,826 
523,559 
5,933,142 
247,420 
868,227 


1,799,387 
1,284'177 
27185,212 
1,255,649 
3,438,616 


1 363, 313 


$37,391 
5,462,339 
1,517,021 
145,123 


2,389,908 
1,661,216 

737,450 
1,540,388 
1,161,053 


6,042,948 
2'630,958 

555,649 
1,536,994 
1,258,132 


5,663,273 
4'283,839 

655,765 
1,072,257 
3,234,690 


831, 671 


647,972 
2,446,743 
2,315,128 
2,523,694 
1,957,725 


Net Surplus 





Jan. 1, 
1928 
$ 


249,710 
1,165,261 
1,003,549 


302,080 
961,078 


682,462 
101,986 


10, 837, 076 
652, 395 


985,214 
1,071,312 


2,751, 148 


725,092 
404,588 
279,950 
260,668 
1,094,859 


12,318,083 
1,375,705 
1,808,155 

857,215 
601,171 


558,481 


933,474 
762,863 
61,346,702 
01,034 
2,689,268 


i, 193, 217 


1,018,721 
3,782,309 


2,285,614 
1,364,011 

684,245 
1,352,522 
1,111,299 


5,948,694 


1,281, 193 


5,679,444 
4,297,823 
534,444 
948,734 
3,194,256 


889,809 
1,125,347 
3,324,240 
2,646,135 


9,089,461 
1,857,691 
3,710,200 
739,86 
2,380,687 


544,833 
2,591,411 
1,256,673 
6,662,963 
1,269,560 


1,731,885 





1928 
$ 


561,641 
2,927,857 
1,316,493 

124,260 

95,472 


510,084 
512,402 
6,276,812 
606,793 
277,086 


577,070 
878,021 
16,995,394 
17,251,856 
1,291,429 


1,152,156 
1,408,610 
2'048/589 
2'007,399 
1,904,664 


175,904 
893,212 
8,335, 349 
479,638 
330/271 
1,330 7 736 
15,525,126 
3,677,751 
1,825,846 
449,068 
925,341 
1,317, 218 


4,706,647 
1,662,517 


2, 308, '439 


1,474,945 
7,774,016 
91,516 
80,649 


4,168,817 
1,910,776 
576,526 
2,676,142 
1,546,167 
9,345,310 
3,678,159 
484,931 
192,284 
1,055,862 
11,173,594 
3,627,028 
4,791,467 
616,124 
603,143 
9,133,437 
165,224 
4,895,620 


3,907,697 


613,978 
12,839,679 
3,006,588 
4, i378, 710 
958 

gE 298, 463 
993,138 


2,663, 933 


—Net Premiums Written— 


1927 
$ 


426,696 
2,863,596 
1,706,686 


431, 946 


433,143 
1,001,925 
16,681,130 
15,569,593 
1,245,941 


483,264 
869,451 
15,980 
9,018,402 


297,080 
474 486 


1,245,250 


15,786,898 
3,983,016 
941,760 
492,832 
912,229 


1,283,037 
277,930 
7,346,725 
457,335 
1,565,206 


"854 
529,452 


,104,807 
97 6, 
029, 

5 

7,246 


92 

,401,598 
076,548 
843, 612 
1513, 638 
,262,962 


66,636 
10,611,706 


NER be geespopone 


4,209,816 
1,867,981 

778, 997 
2,937,612 
ay 769, 575 


9,977,318 
4,324'432 


ue 086, 661 


10,608,141 
3,719,605 
597,961 
1,137,316 
4,922,530 


599,267 
602,506 
9,200,459 
143,861 
5,295,890 


"589,893 
13,162,453 


1, 622, 491 


1,368,525 
—147,014 
5,178,964 
2,862,347 


03, 962 - 


*Total 
Income 
1928 

3 


72,228,989 
83,526,301 
1,693,258 
10] 666,058 
131,858 


337,596 


614,467 
962,892 
18,392,103 
19,277,549 
1,432,573 


583,785 
541,576 
415,756 


iF 374, 167 


19,158,811 
4,459,068 
2;034,493 

539,074 
1,072,946 


1,473,125 
454,983 
9,803,144 
444550 
1,416,902 


§§3,239,846 
3,158,985 

§ $4,029,225 
172,460,703 
5,372,392 
1,766,784 
2,302,024 
183°066,759 
1,345,815 
2,473,737 
2,999,846 
8,728,891 
1,685,052 
19935, 167 


4,131,393 
2,851,114 
1,712,603 
10,005,373 
4,032,027 
526,013 
222,477 
1,159,264 
12,468,098 


5,111,065 
671,604 


5, 356, 942 
4 »215,735 


862,408 
13,855,648 











Losses Paid 
1928 1927 
$ $ 
284,624 363,249 
1, 509,909 1,592,654 
558,760 679,314 
is rere 
40,795 18,737 
274,790 289,748 
264,699 202,118 
3,197,996 3,084,594 
191,525 157,925 
150,624 82,972 
84,663 202,469 
541,213 584,460 
8,489,744 7,921,067 
9,404,443 7,903,571 
589,365 00,015 
543,827 531,586 
491,768 381,512 
980,245 1,004,841 
980,586 1,232,566 
990,339 1,003,813 
BEND kseccxiks 
115,588 391,114 
423,790 343,018 
Ee See 
3,527,685 3,253,116 
129,094 68,848 
436,448 399,619 
182,032 214,154 
228; 852 241,608 
537,650 554,072 
7,956,233 7,579,608 
2,073,954 2,008,036 
669,492 544,974 
236,618 210,691 
449,314 443,264 
674,042 651,011 
107,935 99151 
4,443,974 4,212,088 
197,051 200,226 
909,657 1,001,039 
1,223,415 1,148,400 
1,714,574 1,908,050 
1,177,175 948,419 
748,832 622,292 
2,447,945 2,587,290 
725,139 587,227 
1,114,820 1,099,557 
1,087,362 1,195,082 
494,197 378,559 
1,067, 4 28 1,140,878 
yh, re 
4,905, "535 5,808,202 
13,314 jarowein ute 
cr ere 
2,176,787 2,094,499 
912,843 838,109 
301,272 412,464 
1,312,470 1,508,640 
768,334 665,550 
4,225,102 5,587,657 
2,144,645 2,436,455 
267,406 262,912 
7,47 36,736 
74,992 468,542 
5,223,775 5,510,986 
1,559,067 —-1,625,784 
288,524 309,072 
576,324 791,623 
2,389, "471 2, 466, 189 
329,281 406,041 
257,638 327,235 
4,372,134 4,414,976 
77,931 8, 620 
2,438,817 2, 666, 633 
2,040,475 2,172,532 
938,059 1,343,034 
668,152 356,369 
2,085,251 2,151,114 
295,586 194,791 
6,034,065 6,546,218 
1,398,962 1,441,378 
2,045,928 2,070,172 
100,069 104,811 
708,796 532, 718 
500,790 549,878 
2,123,315 2,233,162 
880,285 845,628 
1,415,759 1,476,132 
779,098 1,054,278 
763,464 787,687 
945,780 1,070,670 
2,749,385 2,930,497 
1,437,133 1,341,779 
1,442,618 1,545,361 


Dividends to 
a 


129,152 
9282,534 
6 


eeeeceee 


eee eeeee 


20, ;000 
153,080,000 


20,000 


100,000 
168,750 
167,500 





ee 


eee eeee 


weer eeee 





Expenses 
aid 
1928 
3 


276,483 
1,269,571 
548,915 
56,551 
37,624 


237,601 
227/259 
3,013,899 
354/150 
110,995 


257,771 
356,375 
7,158,932 
6,253,324 
605,685 


529,959 
638,086 
986,107 
920;700 
879,620 


144,142 
409, 314 


4,927, 910 


256,887 
194,574 
150,838 
276,426 
584,927 


6,551,367 
1,426,039 
444 306 
639,042 


b457, 390 


909,766 
1,034,249 
1,153,487 

564,430 
1,876,769 

728,926 

761,706 

853,049 

447.077 

812,444 


557,262 
30, 080 


1,898,268 
820, '489 


4,023,492 
1,425,394 
508, 103 
5,366,702 
1,703,463 
251,923 
465,663 
2,264,838 


279,039 


708" 420 


i, 249, 402 
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‘Net Surplus —wNet Premiums Written— Losses Paid. 
Total Assets *Total Dividendsto Expenses 
Company Cash Jan. 1, Jan. 1 Jan. 1, 1928 1927 Income 1928 1927 Stockholders Paid 
Capital 1929 1929" 1928 1928 1928 1928 
> F $ 3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Reinsurance Companies 
Baltica, Copenhagen............. 300,000 2,916,455 1,193,019 1,076,896 1,497,228 1,487;505 1,646,102 701,747 799,171 565,928 
Christiania General, Oslo 200,000 4,989,199 1,376,530 1,127,664 2,823,563 4,177,026 3,082,821 1,860,225 1,850,452 000 
Jupiter General, Bombay 200,000 866,414 445,163 443,289 355,935 347,411 392,360 196,845 230,840 151,028 
Kyodo Fire, Osaka......- ees 200,000 1,100,836 374,395 472,018 684,906 950,518 741,637 336,085 282,158 253,830 
New India, Bombay............. 200,000 1,732,829 874,755 764,392 663,403 710,830 707,647 391,643 496,025 272,042 
Prudentia Re- and Coins., Zurich. . 200,000 10,171,674 1,067,393 1,061,799 5,872,860 6,552,141 6,389,193 3,358,584 ey 8 eee 2,072,478 
Reins. Co. Salamandra, Copen..... 200,000 5,764,672 1,566,405 1,459,321 3,379,217 4,042,981 3,706,047 1,927,757 peo 8 a 1,317,947 
Skandia, Stockholm. .........e00. 200,000 2,561,131 983,403 925,415 1,292,176 1,413,524 1,437,190 654,889 OC 491,716 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen......... 300,000 2,227,597 1,002,132 895,354 1,364,491 747,670 1,445,968 524,340 Se eccwweed 480,596 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich......... 200,000 8,541,623 2,003,444 1,803,135 5,092,550 5,842,762 5,454,347 2,739, 266 ZOGG EE  suctanse 1,821,874 
U nion & Phenix Espanol, Madrid. . 200,000 2,511,425 787,631 741,089 1,287,918 965,049 1,390,654 687,938 SHRGGR  .bccdceas 550,352 
Betals, WCB ccc cccccseends 363,950,210 2,439,315,189 891,492,584 ........ O24, C0638 lk ccvcces 1,159,717,453 476,084,760 ........ 53,439,049 9939,499,115 
Increase in 1928.. a 73, 851,800 344, 399, 930 210,891,638 ........ —4,876,130  ........ 107,301,119 SAGO ). eeananed 3,053,918 25,213,267 
fT CO See ae ee 290,098,410 2,094,915,259 EPR om 680,600,946 ........ 929,632,510 1,052,416,334 ........ 471,322,005 50,385,131 914,285,848 
HOR GM Ae ls «bos coated anes 268,941,548 1,877,260,042  ........ 541,448,444 ........ 950,578,616 1,058,257,740 ........ 519,462,624 44,496,250 961,194,290 
iG. (>) ere 252.704, 0881,701,611,406 =. cence i aC 901,272,384 999,605,161 ........ 499,995,146 34,537,590 907,718,927 
VORMIA, AMEE cc ce cin este ee bes 233, 128; 249 1,596,838,478 ........ ca rr 29,797,589 911,659,220  ........ 469,980,642 31,523,064 845,985,253 
eee ner 215, "992, 348 1, ‘474, 158, he) rere 402,604,315 ......0- 846,593,733 908,310,709 ........ 453,351,715 30,881,298 818,874,582 
"TORR y BIR 6 oe caicasceccea 202)829;354 1/387,330,852 Susteeews 409,361,909 ........ 718, 763, "438 800,356,881 ........ 424,138,811 31,799,076 751,893,203 
DORAN AUC Es ccisccic cece ceves 175,936,454 1,310,986,396 ........ Sy ee 703,156,568 770, GOS ccc ocuae 452,669,553 24,794,717 772,059,686 
TOAD, AME vais! sini boo c a(e sieve aie 169,184,000 1,283,925,214 ........ SI7,G0S,98S ccc ccc 837,206,646 895, AOROME §  aéiccease 391,061,637 22,074,130 732,064,574 
WOMB. DUBOS 6c Kécceewcctaes 147, 810, 7541, 149, C15 8 eee B23 oh | ae 690,674,573 741,566,364 RY Or 397,915,663 19,935,024 581,796,820 
TECNGIB CIPO oi oinie'dene calnicie se 132, 645, 805 939, 789, ‘Corre ice QAO, cicsecas 589, 435, 959 630,895,861 ......0. 280,629,182 16,350,777 510,988,651 
gO NOR > ee eer 119, 638, 990 $25, (5 rere 231,866,309 ........ 506,1 14°518 539,556,950 ....ceee 239, "249'320 18,075,771 430,701,028 
Totale TOIG, co<ascscuseecse 117, 286,664 767,894,406 endnaes pov ke 401,940,508 442,784,960  ........ 213,857,320 21,929,807 386,981,618 
ROAM EMCO cisco ceroeeuee 106,498,131 701,515,482 =... eee 231,329,403 —s . ec cee 353,900,590 382,860,875 ........ 193,515,307 14,440,153 333,987,732 
TBO MURS ox cc RWiarp dwanec 103,883,389 664,860,606 ........ 200,437,918 =. cecesee 336,658,539 368,192,993 ........ 191,341,337 13,873,583 339,209,257 
po a > Sr ae 101,696,321 608,099,976 ........ yi Se: ne 325,906,710 351,483,950 173, 797, 201 13,514,076 312,286,899 
Totals, 1912 5, Cle sy, ie pe | ee 309,657,967 338,126,163 165, 770, 258 12,883,525 295,401,463 
Totals, 1911 586,080,534 IVE SIOSES ne ncvces 296,472,485 322,301,162 162,835,672 12,577,417 288,646,166 
Totals, 1910 552,578,144 179,801,631 287,705,151 312,805,782 146,326,406 12'805,451 267,282,142 
Totals, 1909 511,864,172 164,521,723 272,608,897 296,806,922 134,448,845 9,978,491 245,630,194 
Totals, 1908 460,623,867 136,147,066 253,721,936 271,943,712 142,626,526 8,931,311 246,644,944 
Totals, 1907 432,333,959 109,280,143 262,000,069 282,619,886 124,905,335 8,094,558 228,318,001 
Totals, 1906 418,599,406 109,660,109 245,062,741 279,889,967 230,002,937 7,377,021 323,152,937 
Totals, 1905 422,848,102 Ay. 2) 224,134,569 241,457,627 108,770,795 7,831,641 197,923,822 
Totals, 1904 382,818,169 = ........ peo 8 ree 213,534,394 229,392,311 132,535,337 7,563,428 215,329,199 
Totals, 1903 So y 7 | ERZOOUSOE  ldcivosens 167,266,408 209,892,919 97,181,800 7,160,445 175,653,613 





* Includes the premiums, interest, rents and income from all sources except deposit premiums received on perpetual risks, commissions received on reinsurance (deducted from rein- 
surance commissions’, premiums of previous years received, appreciation of securities owned (not sold or matured) and in the case of foreign 7 anies, their reccipts from their home 
offices. Tf Includes $2, 000,000 surplus paid in. f First column for foreign companies is deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. otals for 1928 and preceding years in 
this column represent Total Expenditures, Expenses in 1928 aggregated $409,975,366. § Excluding voluntary reserve $1,982,628 a Includes $50), 000 surplus paid in. 6 Includes adjust- 
ment expenses. c Includes $26,079 dividend paid policyholders. d includes $2, 600, 000 premiums on stock sold. e Includes $240,120 surplus paidin. jf Increased by cash subscription 
at 300 per cent. g Includes $100, 000 surplus paidin. h Includes $100,000 voluntary reserve. 7% Includes $75,000 voluntary reserve. j Includes $200,000 surplus paidin. k Includes 
$3,244 dividends to policyholders. / Excludes $750,000 voluntary reserve for contingencies in 1927 and $1,600,000 in 1928. m Includes $1,000,000 surplus paidin. Includes $750,000 
surplus paid in. o Includes $600,000 surplus paid in. # Includes $1,751,153 refunds from German War Claims. g Includes $200,000 premiums on stock sold. r Excludes $1,000,000 
stock dividend. s Includes $3, 000, 000 surplus paidin. ¢ Excludes voluntary reserve, $1,969,482. u Includes $1,200,000 surplus paid in. v Reinsured in Firemens of Newark and in- 
cluded inits figures. w Includes $150,000 premiums on sale of capital stock. x Includes $100, 7000 paid in surplus by sale of new stock. y Includes $300,000 stock dividend. z Includes 
$300,000 stock dividend. ** Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. tT Includes $290,000 surplus paid in. ttf Includes $360,000 stock subscriptions over capital stock. J Includes 
$4, 500, 000 surplus paid in. +§§ Includes $500, 000 surplus paid in. aa Includes $1,000,000 surplus and $500,000 voluntary reserves contributed by stockholders, bb Excludes $57,153 
organization and promotion expense. cc Includes $250,000 surplus paid in. dd Stock dividend. ee Includes $300,000 surplus paid in. ff Includes $6,046,008 premiums on stock sold. 
gg Includes $1,000,000 stock dividends. hh Figures as of April 8, 1929. 7 Includes $16,160,962 surplus paid in. jj Excluding $1,500,000 stock dividend. kk Paid policyholders on 
premiums, J Includes $424,000 surplus paid in. mm Excludes $3,500,000 stock dividend. mn Includes $2,500,000 surplus paid in. 00 Includes $50,000 surplus paid in. pp Excludes 
$250,000 stock dividend. gg Includes $1,000,532 surplus paid in. rr Includes $250,000 premium on sale of stock. ss Includes $520,086 surplus paid i in. ¢ Includes $600,000 surplus 
paid in and $20,000 equipment fund. uu Includes $16,659 equipment fund. vv Includes $404,477 and $109,068 paid in by reinsuring entire western business. ww Includes $400,000 
surplus paid in, xx Excludes $39,898 organization expenses. yy Includes $250,000 premiums on sale of capital stock. 22 Includes $250,000 stock dividend. 1 Includes $2,103,401 sur- 
plus paid in, 2 Includes $1,505 premium on stock paid in. # Includes stockholders tax. 4 Includes surplus, $4,000,000 and equipment fund, $200,000 paid in by stockholders. 5 Ex- 
cludes equipment fund, $200, 000. §& Excludes voluntary reserve, $1,035,641. 7 Includes $1,400,000 surplus paid in. * Includes $375,000 surplus paid in. 9% Includes $125,000 stock 
dividend. 1° Includes $1, 000, 000 surplus and $500,000 special reserve paid i in. 11 Includes $150,000 contribution to surplus by sale of capital stock. 12 Includes $1,433,337 surplus paid 
in. 13 Excludes $1,568, 978 reserve for contingencies. 14 Includes $2,600,000 surplus paidin. 1 Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. 16 Excludes $500,000 voluntary contingent reserve. 
17 Includes $900,000 surplus paidin. 18 Includes $400,000 surplus paid i in. 19 Includes $159,000 premium on stock sold. 








INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS CON=- AMEND PENNSYLVANIA LICENSE BILL CHARLES H. HOLLAND’S BIRTHDAY 
VENE AT CHICAGO, JUNE 3 Field Work Stimulated by Abolition of PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., April 29.—Charles 
Executive Committee Will Prepare Pro- Further Tests H. Holland, president of the Independence 
gram for Annual Meeting PHILADELPHIA, Penna., April 30.—Gover- companies, celebrated “just another” birthday 
nor Fisher’s action in signing the Norton last Thursday by putting in a more strenuous 
amendment stipulating that agents licensed day than usual at his desk. When he entered 
prior to April, 1924, do not have to take any his office that morning, he found a floral greet- 
further examination in order to represent ing on his desk from his associates. 
other companies, was hailed with much pleas- —_ 
tee for Monday, June 3, at the Edgewater ure by agents and company men alike. The North America Group 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The Twins will start The signing of the bill is expected to mean In The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
at ten o'clock a, gy and will continue through an intensive cultivation of Pennsylvania in the Index for 1929, on page 117, under the heading 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The committee, = odiate future. Companies practically dis- of North America Group, the figures for the 


Commissioner Ray A. Yenter of Iowa, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
has issued a call for a meeting of that commit- 








among other things, will receive and act upon continued all field work in the Keystone State 


the report of the blanks committee and will 
prepare the program for the sixtieth annual 
session, 

Joseph Button, of Virginia, secretary 
of the convention, has requested suggestions 
from all the commissioners on topics for dis- 
cussion at the annual session. Commissioner 
Button has also requested the chairmen of 
committees having unfinished business on their 
agenda to call their committees together at 
this meeting. An important meeting of the 
committee on examinations has been called for 
the June sessions at Chicago. 


during the past year but the amending of the 
examination law, which eliminates much of the 
costly expense of cultivation work, is expected 
to find field men back on the job again. Com- 
pany men declare that the fire companies will 
benefit most from this measure but are frank 
to admit that it will prove beneficial to all the 
companies. 


—An all risks personal effects floater policy is now 
being written by The Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford. This adds another popular line of in- 
surance to the forms now being written by that com- 
pany’s inland marine department. 


7? 
J 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica should read as follows: Assets, $19,698,- 
962; premiums, $15,817,000. The totals for 
the fire companies in the group should read: 
Assets, $102,302,721; premiums, $41,035,794. 
The assets for the entire group, including fire 
and casualty companies, are $124,067,701, and 
the premiums, $56,967,016. 


—The Compagnie Europeanne de Reassurances of 
Paris in its balance sheet shows as of June 30, 1928, 
assets of Fr. 91,340,316; and a capital of Fr. 4,- 
000,000. The Compagnie Parisienna de Reassurances 
on the same date had Fr. 12,348,966 of assets and a 
capital of Fr. 1,000,000. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








LLOYDS CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


Formerly 


Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York 
INCORPORATED 1882 








IS NOW A MULTIPLE LINE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
COMPANY 


AN OLD AND TRIED INSTITUTION RENDERING 
THE SAME RELIABLE AND SATISFACTORY SERV- 
ICE THAT MADE THE OLD COMPANY FAMOUS 





Capital $2,000:000 Surplus $2,600,000 


HOME OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
75 MAIDEN LANE 81 WILLIAM STREET 


12th Floor Ground Floor 
WILLIAM T. WOODS, President M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-Pres. 
Telephone: BEEKMAN 5880 Telephone: BEEKMAN 5880 
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i; Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


NATIONAL BUREAU 
REORGANIZED 





Mutual Legal Reserve Life Companies 
Admitted to Membership in Ac- 
cident and Health Department 





MANY NEW AMENDMENTS 





Bureau Members Must Join Acquisition 
Cost Conference 

At the reorganization committee meeting of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters held at the New York headquar- 
ters of the bureau last Friday important amend- 
ments to the constitution were made and the 
indications are that non-member companies may 
avail themselves of special privileges should 
they elect to do so. The constitution as a com- 
pleted document has been signed by the mem- 
ber companies. 

Some of the more important amendments to 
the constitution follow. Article [IV which par- 
tains to membership has been amended to per- 
mit mutual legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies and other life insurance companies oper- 
ating on a mutual plan to become members of 
the bureau in the accident and health depart- 
ment should they so elect. Also, if two or 
more companies are operated under one man- 
agement membership of one shall require mem- 
bership of all companies under said manage- 
ment. 

Members shall not provide reinsurance on 
casualty insurance or fidelity and surety bonds 
to non-members which transact any class of in- 
surance under the jurisdiction of the National 
Bureau. Another important change in article 
IV, referring to the sale of bureau service to 
non-member companies States that ‘where such 
campaigns be conducted in the name of the 
bureau.” 
service must be granted to non-members, the 
terms and conditions under which this may be 
done shall be determined by the executive com- 
mittee which shall also have the power to 
determine whether manuals and supplies shall 
be sold to non-members and on what terms. 
No company shall be a member of the Na- 
tional Bureau unless such company is a mem- 
ber of the casualty aquisition cost conference.” 

Article X has been reworded to read in effect 
that membership on the legal and statistical 
committee shall be limited to executives, and 
membership on the executive committee and all 
other committees shall be by companies. 

To Article XIII in the paragraph treating of 
assessments the sentence following is added. 
“No assessments shall be made nor shall any 
fund in the possession of the bureau be used 
to defray the cost of advertising or publicity 
tampaigns in behalf of the bureau or its mem- 
bers nor shall any such advertising or publicity 
(Concluded on page 29) 


A. W. WHITNEY IN RADIO TALK 

A very interesting fifteen minute radio talk 
was broadcast over the N. B. C. network Satur- 
day evening. Albert W. Whitney was the 
speaker, the topic “Death Through Accidents.” 
Mr. Whitney is associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and in his address he reviewed a 
recent accident which occurred in Manhattan in 
which four men were killed and a number in- 
jured through the collapse of a steel derrick 
and the resulting fall of tons of girders to the 
street. 95,000 persons are killed yearly in the 
United States alone because of preventable ac- 
cidents and Mr. Whitney gave the names of sev- 
eral manufacturers who have had no accidents 
resulting in lost time, industrially speaking, in 
12 months. 





Ten Leaders in Surety Insurance for 
the Year 1928 


Net 
Name and Location Premiums 
of Company Received 


United States Fidelity & Guar- 

anty, Baltimore ... ...0.s0s0% $6,473,114 
National Surety, New York.. 6,295,330 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. 6,042,350 
American Surety, New York. 4,052,054 
Maryland Casualty, New York 3,189,452 
“Etna Casualty & Surety, 


PlAvtlOUd eee sce hess oe 3,163,455 
Hartiord Accident & Indem- 
nity, Elartford <..c<. ee sieieie.s 2,449,984 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York 1,672,824 
Standard Accident, Detroit... 1,662,925 
Metropolitan Casualty, New 
SMQERG evasion ees cues 1,569,572 
TON -ocn2 Sandee nee $36,571,060 


The ten leaders in surety business in 
1927 had net surety premiums of $39,- 
373,349 and in 1926 of $39,915,202. This 
indicates a decrease by the leaders in 


1928 of $2,802,289. 











Dr. John H. Finley will speak May 25. He 
is editor of the New York Times, a nation- 
ally known journalist, author and scholar. 











PROGRESSIVE 


Great American 


Indernity Company 


New Pork 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Casualty 
Insurance 








F. W. HUGHES WITH CON= 
TINENTAL CASUALTY 





Elected Vice-President in Charge of 
Bonding for Chicago Company 





TAKES OFFICE ON MAY 15 





Resigns Second Vice-Presidency of Royal 
Indemnity Company 

Announcement is made of the election of F. 
Wade Hughes to the vice-presidency of the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, fol- 
lowing his resignation as second vice-president 
of the Royal Indemnity Company, New York. 
Mr. Hughes will become actively engaged in 
charge of bonding operations for the Conti- 





F. Wave HvucHEs 


nental and National Casualty Companies, May 
15. Both these companies decided on a more 
aggressive and comprehensive development of 
the surety and fidelity business early in the 
year and the services of this capable executive 
have been secured so that their efforts may be 
augmented by his knowledge of these particular 
fields. 

Mr. Hughes is not a stranger to Chicago. 
Before he entered the insurance business he 
was an engineer engaged in bridge building 
and in the erection of steel buildings and was 
connected with several important projects both 
in and around Chicago. 

Mr. Hughes later decided that construction 
was not his field and he joined the Maryland 
Casualty Company at their home offices in 
Baltimore. Later he became identified with 
the W. W. Flanegan general agency and he 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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STANDARD 
FORGERY BONDS 


“‘We wish to express our 
appreciation” 


“We wish to acknowledge the receipt of your check 
in payment of our claim on our forgery bond carried 
with you. 


“‘We wish to express our appreciation of the prompt- 
ness with which this claim was handled.” GEN- 
ERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of 
first importance to every conservatively managed business 
house, in this day of transacting business by check. 


The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General In- 
demnity Corporation of America provides complete coverage. 
It indemnifies the assured and his bank against monetary 
loss through fraud in connection with any check, draft, note, 
bill of exchange or trade acceptance, bearing the assured’s 
signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of 
signature or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, 
payee-name, etc. 


Substantial 
Discounts to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, 
users of approved check-writing instruments and/or approved 
safety checks are entitled to discounts from 5% to 60% from 
standard premium rates. 


To users of such equipment the premium, less discounts, 
will be found so low that a single experience of loss in a busi- 
ness lifetime would doubtless make this a profitable insurance 
investment. 


Write for schedule of discounts, giving the type 
of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


—= 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,500,000 


Home Office: 
New York Office: 


Charteredjin 
New York State, 1914 


Rochester, N. Y. 
217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Local agents and brokers protected 
Offices in all principal cities 






































COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 


V. P. & Agency Mer. 

















SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 








NATIONAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


\. SHIELDS {i 


Total claims paid 29 years ending 
December 31, 1928, $64,384,039.55 




















C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE -= 28 @ TENN. 


























Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Founded 1865 * 





Agents entering the business find Provident 
“tools” exceedingly effective—New Disability 
Feature—Accidental Death Benefit—New Re- 
tirement Life Income Features—Special Class 
Policies —- Low Premiums—Low Net Cost — 
Prompt and Friendly Home Office Service— 
National Adevrtising — Direct Mail — Eduea- 
tional Course—Health Preservation Service— 
Sixty-three Years’ Accumulation of Policy- 
holders’ Good Will. 


Write for Information 





Thursday 














day 


| 
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TRAVELERS STAYS IN 
BUREAU 


Resignation, Never Acted Upon, 
Ignored by Bureau 





COMPANY HAS ABIDED BY BUREAU 
RATES 





Standard Accident Expected to Return to 
Fold 

Membership in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters includes the 
Travelers Insurance Company and The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, according to the of- 
ficial list of members released by L. S. Hall, 
secretary of the bureau. In fact, the resignation 
of these two companies was never acted upon 
by the executive committee of the bureau, and 
the personnel of the bureau was instructed to 
continue to deal with the Travelers as if they 
had never signified their intention to resign 
as a result of instituting installment payments 
of automobile casualty premiums. The Trav- 
elers, on the other hand, continued to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the National 
Bureau as far as rates were concerned, although 
exceptions to bureau executive rules were taken 
in certain instances. 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit which also resigned from the bureau 
some months ago it is understood, will soon re- 
turn to the fold. Through an error, the name 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, was omitted from a list of member 
companies issued on Monday by Mr. Hall but 
that company is a member and will continue 
to be, according to information secured from 
J. Arthur Nelson, president, at the home office 
of that company. 

A list of the present members of the Na- 
tional Bureau follows: 

Etna Casualty & Surety Co. 

“Etna Life Insurance Co. 

Alliance Casualty Co. 

American Surety Co. 

Century Indemnity Co. 

Columbia Casualty Co. 

Constitution Indemnity Co. 

Continental Casualty Co. 

Eagle Indemnity Co. 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

Globe Indemnity Co. 

Great American Indemnity Co. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. 

Independence Indemnity Co. 

London Guarantee & Accident Co. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 

Maryland Casualty Co. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Co. 

National Surety Co. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

New York Indemnity Co. 

Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 











“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekuian 9991 




















Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation. 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. 

Royal Indemnity Co. 

Standard Surety & Casualty Co. 

Sun Indemnity Co. 

Travelers Indemnity Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

United States Casualty Co. 

United States Fidelity & Guarantee Co. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY UNDER- 
WRITERS WILL MEET AT WHITE 
SULPHUR 


Joint Convention With Agents Scheduled 
for October 1 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., will again 
be the place where the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters will meet from 
October 1 to 3, inclusive. Delegates are asked 
to be present on or before September 30 as 
there will be important business meetings and 
a conference on that day. Convention rates will 
apply at The Greenbrier a few days before 
and a few days after the convention if the hotel 
management is informed that the registrants 
are convention members. The same rates will 
apply this year as did at last year’s convention. 

This convention will be joint and concurrent 
with that of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents, according to the an- 
nouncement made by F. R. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Association. 


H. J. HEWITT MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 

Supervision of company affairs previously 
under the direction of H. J. Lofgren, who re- 
signed as comptroller of the National Surety 
Company to join the Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company, New York, will be 
undertaken in part by Hubert J. Hewitt who 
has been made a vice-president-secretary of 
that company. Mr. Hewitt is the oldest mem- 
ber of the staff of that company in point of 
service and the recognition of his ability and 
long service is extremely pleasing to the entire 
staff and to his many friends in the insurance 
business. He has heretofore been secretary of 
the company. 

—The Franklin Surety Company has qualified to 
do business in Pennsylvania, according to an announce- 
ment made by William Glatzer, vice-president. 
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ACCIDENTS IN BUILDING TRADES 


Falls Most Serious But Stepping on Nails 
Most Frequent 

Bulletin number 5, an analysis of accidents to 
members of the building trades has been issued 
by the Building Trades Employers Association 
of the City of New York. The analysis re- 
veals that out of 213 firms which employed 15,- 
923 men for the year of 1928 for a total of 32,- 
271,474 hours, 77 firms or 36 per cent had no 
accidents which caused loss of time to em- 
ployers or employees. However, 15,923 work- 
ers were injured and lost a total of 185,384 
working days. Out of this number 1603 were 
injured, while engaged in their regular employ- 
ment; numerically, over 13 per cent were in- 
jured from one cause, stepping on nails, while 
the most serious injuries which also resulted in 
the greatest loss of life and time were caused 
by falls. About 32 per cent of all falls oc- 
curred on levels, and were caused by littered 
passageways, poor lighting and insecure foot- 
ing. Falling objects caused a loss of 23.52 per 
cent of all time lost and compared with the 
causes of all accidents this cause was fourth in 
number, with 13.91 per cent. 

The combined severity rate of all accidents 
equals 5.74 and the combined frequency rate 
equals 49.67, both of which rates compare favor- 
ably with the National Safety Councils rates of 
7.13 and 69.31 respectively, which is an average 
for two years. 

The ratios are as follows: (a) persons em- 
ployed to lost time injuries—10 to 1 (approxi- 
mate), (b) days lost per injury—116, (c) non- 
fatal to fatal injuries—73 to 1. The firms have 
been classified into 17 different groups composed 
of a general contractors group and 16 differ- 
ent trades associations. 


Standard Surety Agency Appointments 
Appointment of Stanley Spragens as a gen- 
eral casualty and surety agent of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty Company of New York at 
Cincinnati has been announced by Stanley May- 
nard, superintendent of agencies. The Stanley 
Spragens Agency is one of the oldest established 
insurance organizations in Cincinnati 








NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 










ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS? 


If not would you like to know why 
NATIONAL CASUALTY Salesmen forge 
_— continually? A post card inquiry will 
oO. 
We have s complete line of Commercial, 

{ndustrial, Group and Deferred Payment Ac- 
| ident and Health policies. A connection with 

this company may be the turning point in 

your life. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
W. G. CURTIS, Pres. 
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Equitable in Practice as in Name 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED to consider general agency 
and sub-agency contracts from representative offices 
for either casualty or surety lines or both, interested in 
connecting with a financially strong company intelli- 
gently managed by former field men. 


To meet competition this company offers the facilities 
of the installment payment plan in connection with 
pleasure car automobile premiums and our new sports 
liability coverage added to pleasure car automobile 


policies. 





Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 


John L. Mee, President 


2 Lafayette Street 


New York City 























A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 
II cine rcs snc s eee esins $ 5,000 
Any accidental death. ..........cssccees 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Concord, INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 




















OUR ELIGIBLE LIST IS GROWING 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS! 


Do you want to be included? 


A Field Superintendent has been selected to di- 
rect the organization of Tennessee. Now we 
need Direct County Unit General Agents in 
that state. 


Juvenile Insurance, Non-Medical and every 
other modern facility that has made possible— | 


Over $4,000,000 of applications 
in 3144 months 


83 Agency Contracts 


Think It Over. 
BEN W. LACY, President 


Pe ee Ne 





MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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FIFTH AVE. SETTLEMENT 
Superintendent Conway Recommends Pay- 
ment of Thirty Per Cent on Each 
Claim 

Recommendation of a 30 per cent dividend 
to persons injured by automobiles insured by 
the Fifth Avenue Mutual Indemnity Company 
has been made by Albert Conway, superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York State. Owners 
of automobiles insured by this company which 
is now in process of liquidation are being as- 
sessed for 200 per cent of the cash premiums 
written in the policies upon the policyholders 
and members. Suit will be instituted where 
necessary to collect, according to the insurance 
department. Those assureds who have settled 
out of court with persons injured will be re- 
imbursed up to 30 per cent of their settlement. 

The Fifth Avenue Mutual went into the 
insurance department’s hands for liquidation 
April 18, 1926. At that time their total assets 
were $244,238.36 and the claims amounted to 
$83,316.22. The estimated suspended claims 
amounted to $1,845,436.58 and disallowed $1,- 
065,491.25. Since the filing of the first re- 
port the claims allowed have increased to $282,- 
740.95 estimated suspended $86,200 and dis- 
allowed $2,868,331.40. 

This company insured public vehicles re- 
quired to be insured pursuant to section 282 B 
of the Highway Law, under Article 10B of 
the Insurance Law. 


EQUITABLE APPOINTS ROBERT 
YANCEY 

Appointment of Robert Yancey to the gen- 
eral agency of the Equitable Casualty and 
Surety Company of New York at Raleigh, N. 
C., has been announced by John L. Mee, presi- 
dent. Mr. Yancey has one of the largest and 
most progressive agencies in Raleigh, writing 
all lines of insurance and surety bonds. In 
1927 he purchased the Hornaday and Faucett 
Agency since which time he has been active in 
insurance and business circles throughout 
North Carolina. Mr. Yancey was a fire insur- 
ance special agent for five years following his 
law education at the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and Law School where he received a 
law degree. 

John S. MacEachern has been appointed as 
special agent for the State of North Carolina 
and will operate under the direction of W. D. 
Wilkinson, branch manager of the Equitable 
Casualty at Charlotte. His headquarters will 
be those of Mr. Yancey, however. Mr. Mac- 
Eachern has been connected with the National 
Life and Accident of Nashville and with the 
North Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau. 
He was also connected with the Southeastern 
Underwriters, in their North Carolina offices. 


Robert Moses on Board of Equitable 
Mortgage 
Robert Moses, former secretary of state un- 
der ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
is now a director of the Equitable Mortgage & 
Title Company, New York. He was elected 
a director at a meeting of the board April 19. 


GREATER CITY SURETY’S PLANS 
New Capital Permits Expansion of Lines 
and Territory 
Another million dollar casualty company will 
soon be writing multiple lines, according to a 
statement made by Julius Lunenfeld, president 
of the Greater City Surety and Indemnity Cor- 
poration of New York. Issuance of additional 
stock and an amendment to the charter will 
add casualty business to this company’s surety 
and fidelity business. Next month the Greater 
City will begin to write automobile public lia- 
bility and property damage coverage and later 
will broaden to cover other lines.. The par 
value of the stock issued is $10; all has been 
subscribed for at approximately $15 per share 
by the stockholders of the company. The 
price of the old stock was $145 per share, par 

was $100. 


New Publicity Assistant for Metropolitan 
Casualty 
E. R. Goodrich has joined the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York as 
assistant to Van Zandt Wheeler, director of 
publicity. 


National Bureau Reorganizes 
(Concluded from page 25) 


Article XIV of the constitution dealing with 
departments has an additional clause reading 
“rating departments shall be provided for the 
following classes of insurance: Accident and 
health, excluding industrial group or railway 
business.” Another additional clause relating 
to the claim department is as follows: The 
manager of each department shall be selected 
by the members of that department, subject to 
the approval of the general manager and of 
the executive committee of the National 
Bureau. 

Article XV which refers to the reporting of 
violations of bureau rules or rates is amended 
to read in effect that the identity of the com- 
plaintant shall not be divulged to any mem- 
ber of the bureau. 

No other changes are made in the constitu- 
tion other than changes in definitions of in- 
dividual members. An individual member is 
enterpreted to embrace two or more companies 
operated by a single interest and under the 
same management. The executive committee 
shall determine the voting status of companies 
falling within the provision. Should a com- 
plaint be made because of a violation of bureau 
rules and rates the offending company shall 
have the right to appeal from the judgment of 
the general manager of the bureau to the 
executive committee which shall have the power 
to waive or affirm the decision of the general 
manager. This rule is incorporated in Article 
XV of the constitution which is adopted with 
the understanding that a rule be adopted re- 
quiring the reporting of risks with annual pre- 
mium of $500 or more which a company does 
not renew. 

The election of officers of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
will take place later in the week. 
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F. W. HUGHES WITH CONTINENTAL 

(Concluded from page 25) 
remained there until November, 1922, when he 
resigned his position to become manager of the 
New York office of the Standard Accident 
Company. In June, 1927, the Royal Indemnity 
Company induced Mr. Hughes to go with them 
as second vice-president and he remained there 
until the Continental Casualty Company in- 
vited him to become their surety and fidelity 
expert at Chicago. 

Mr. Hughes has an interesting background. 
He was educated in private schools in the 
United States and in Germany. He attended 
the University in Heidelberg and had occasion 
to revisit his school when overseas with the 
808th Pioneer United States Infantry during the 
war. 
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Insurance Stocks 





The following quotations, as of April 29, 


1929, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 


SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 


American Insurance Co. of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, ye ra 

American Reserve Ins. Co. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 

American Surety 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 
Gilbert Elliott & (Ee te’ arene 

Bankers & Snippers (new stock’ 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N..V........2 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y. C....... 
Milliken & Pell, Newark............ 

Bankers Indemnity (Newark) (ex rights) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... ae 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark... .... 

Baltimore-American (new stock) 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Brooklyn Fire 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y....0--+.. 
Camden Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 

L. A. Hollander & Co. i Newark 5 ee 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 

Miliken & Pell, Sey Sits ansclae< Siege 
Carolina Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., u os mine eave 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., fy oe 
Chicago F. & M. 

Charles Sincere & Co., rer oe een 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......-.. 
Commercial Cas. Ins. = 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V......- Kee 
Continental Assurance 

Charles Sincere Co., Chicago. wes 
Continental Cas. 

Charles Sincere & Co., oo eee 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......+.. 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Byewis ae Go... Martion’ ws. .65 0055800 
Eagle Fire (Newark) 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........+.. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety Co. 
Palmer & Co., New York City....... 
Excess Ins. Co. of America 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y......-.-.. 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........-+.. 
Fidelity and Casualty 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......-.. 
Firemea’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
tee & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 
A. Hollander & Co., « Newark ee Sinwsns 
vite Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......-.. 
Lewis & Ce., ee ae 
Franklin Fire (ex rights) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Eewis & Co., Hertford... 0.0008 
Gilbert Mitiott & Co., N. V......5... 
Globe & Rutgers (new stock) 
Astnur Ateces G Co. IN. Y......0:. 0.00 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
CO IEEE 55 ob 00 3400's 5 
Great American Ins. Co. 
L. A. Hollander & Co., or ett 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Ryewis Ge (0., TEGTEIORG ..... «555055000 
Gilbert Elliott & REN WkecSanees 
CMR SERIES: 7. wicinc 0 ciwin'n x saicte% 
Hanover Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Halifax Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Harmonia Ins. Co. 
Asthur Atkins & Go; N. VY... ....6.00:02 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. | A 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y......... ° 
Hudson Cas. Ins. Co. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 

Palmer & Co., New York........... 
Importers and E xporters 

Arthur Atkins @ Co., N. Y....6<.< 

Gilbert Bihott & Co., N. ¥...2...0255 
Ins. Co. of North America 

Spree Oe OG: EAMPLIONG. «50. 6.s.si00'0 
Maryland Casualty 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Merchants Fire 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 
Asthur Atikauns & Co., N.Y .....:00:0 00: 


Bid Offered 
27 28 
27 28 
27 28 
27 28 

103 107 

152 158 

157 175 

142 150 

146 148 

1433 14414 
2334 2414 
21 22 
59 60 
25 30 
361% 371% 
361% 371% 
36 37 
36 3714 
48 51 
49 51 
20 24 
18 21 
47 49 
91 93 
70 71 
84 86 
89 93 
45 50 
14 16 
97 99 

208 213 
4314 4434 
4314 4414 
4316 4414 
43 44 
43 46 

"295 230 
63 65 
63 66 
6314 641 

1575 1610 

1575 1600 

1575 1610 
52 53 
48 50 
48 50 
52054 
88 90 
89 90 
88 89 
33 35 
39 41 
39 40 

615 625 

615 620 

8 9 
7 9 

120 125 

119 123 
79 81 

148 150 

140 150 


Missouri State Life (ex ~ U. S. Fire Ins. Co. e 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 84 87 Gilbert Elliott & Co:, N. V0... 0050. 127 131 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Der eeeKs 4! 86 89 Lewis: & Co., Hactiord... . ... s:cs6 ses 129 132 
National Liberty (new stock) Universal Ins. Co. J 
Lewis @& Co; SEastiord. . 6.50656 5b s0-0:s Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y....... Ae 71 74 
Arthur Atkins & SOS | ii ee Harte sere United States Merci1ants & Shippers 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... Ae a Arthur _ Br Ca. INR o5%:0% see “G0 500 
a a ee ne 82 83 V pwede = — ae _ 
Te silbe io BN oe esas ces é 
eres Te aa ene Ul 8234 8314 oar — Ga ee oe cigeinie 134 139 
* Jestchester Fire 
National Union (Pistsbucyt) (ex er 335 345 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥........-- 85 87 
New Amsterdam Cas. Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.......02+ 86 88 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 87 89 HARTFORD STOCKS 
New York Casualty Co. Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Lewis & Co., Hartiord..........<0% sees ee Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1925 1950 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y. C....... 105 103 Lewis & Co. Hartford)... c+ cesses. 1920 1950 
co ae Paige ean 105 108 Aetna Tisurance ibe 
New World Life Conning & Co,, Hartfotd...........%. 780 790 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... sees see Lewis & Co., Hattford........0..06s 785 795 
Niagara Fire Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Lewis & Co., oe. ose sccccosess ese ‘see Coaning & Co., Martiord.........05 1410 1420 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.......... 158 173 Lewis & Co., Harcford.............- 1405 =-:1415 
North River Ins. Co. " : Automobile Insurance 
Gilbert Biliott :& Co., N. Vo... 20500 445 455 Conning & Co., Hartford........... 610 620 
Pacific Fire Lewis & Co., Hartford.............- 615 625 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 170 180 Conn. General Life 
Peoples National : : Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2350 2400 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥........-. 8813 894 Lewis & Co., Hartford......... the ee 2325 =: 2375 
Presidential F. & M. Hartford Fire 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... iets akon Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1110 1120 
Public Fire Ins. Co. ; Lewis & Co., Hartford............+. 1110 1125 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 2614 2714 Hartford Steam Boiler 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........-- 26 28 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 860 870 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh 3 Lewis & Co., Hartford...........0+- 860 890 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 37 40 National Fire 
Security Ins. Co. of New . Haven Conning & Co., Hartford........... 1460 1490 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........-- 126 130 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1470 1490 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Miticacetss: ZO 130 Phoenix Insurance E 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins, Co. " Conning & Co., Hartford........... 1015 1050 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........-. 197 203 Lewis & Co., Hartford............+- 1010 1025 
Southern Surety a Travelers Insurance * 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........-- 42 43 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2000 2015 
Stuyvesant bie & Co. NY 163 473 Lewis & Co., parttord: i... 500snc6o0- 2000 2015 
Arthur Atkins & Co., of EEA 46: 7: sees : : 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.C....... 460 470 ‘ NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
Sun Life Assn. American Investment Securities Co. 
Githert inott & Co. No Yo... 55%: 2440 2480 Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 28 29 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. Bone ee H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 28 29 
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Will Buy or Sell 


Aetna Fire Insurance Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance 
Baltimore American Insurance 
Great American Insurance 
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National Liberty Insurance 
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Providence Washington 
Insurance 
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590 


140 
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1950 
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Boston Casualty 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 20 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston. ......... 20 
Boston Insurance (new stock) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 940 960 
H. D. Kuox & Co., Boston... 006565 940 960 


Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 


PORN tas 5.5 oa) & wi csacacerern sie’ eisi ce aa 95 
CM on 66 foes wey cen eects 350 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston 
PRESEN e dy.ocis carne ebs. eleven oe 95 
COMINMR eine nc (ule Macnee es 350 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 478 ahs 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 478 aad 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 168 173 
H. D. Kuo & Co., Bostom. ... 52.4. 168 173 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd 
Chas. A. Dav & Co.,, Inc., Boston.... 28 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... .... 43 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... Reh 43 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 665 wees 
H. D: Kuox & Co., Bostom. ......... 665 a eee 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 300 
H. DP. Brox & Co., Boston... ..6:.0 40% 300 
Providence- Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 950 955 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 950 955 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 198 201 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 47 49 
Hi. D. Ranox de Co. Ostet. 6s... ccs ces 47 49 


THE CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 

In the data given in The Fire Insurance Pol- 
icyholders Pocket Index for 1929 in relation 
to the Crum & Forster Group of insurance 
companies; on page 115, the assets of the West- 
ern, of Toronto, should be given as $5,897,270, 
and the United American and the Westchester 
Fire should be included, with assets and pre- 
miums, respectively, as follows: United Amer- 
ican, assets, $1,458,676, premiums, $558,267; 
Westchester, assets, $18,126,113, premiums, $8,- 
717,034. 

On page 5 the expenses paid in 1928 for the 
Allemannia should be $1,021,691, and the ratio 
of expenses to premiums should be 46.6 per 
cent; and the total expenses for ten years should 
be $9,029,736, and the expense ratio 46.7 per 
cent. 

On page 66 the expenses paid in 1928 by the 
Union, of Buffalo, should be $150,838, the ex- 
pense ratio 44.5 per cent, and the total expenses 
paid for ten years should be $1,319,835, and the 
expense ratio 40.0 per cent. 


Commissioner’s Appointment Not Yet 
Permanent 

Boston, Mass., April 26.—A surprise was 
sprung here last week when it was learned at 
the governor’s office that the appointment of 
Merton L. Brown as commissioner of insur- 
ance would not be made for the present. Mr. 
Brown was appointed for the unexpired term of 
Wesley E. Monk, who resigned as of Septem- 
ber 1, the full term being three years from 
April 7, 1929. 

No opposition to Commissioner Brown’s ap- 
pointment has been expressed and it is believed 
that he himself will accept the permanent ap- 
pointment, if it is offered him. 


—Additional facilities have been extended to er- 
Zanizations wishing to avail themselves of the ser- 
vice which is provided by the Claims Service Company, 
insurance adjusters. An office has been opened at 
Shreveport, La., with B. E, Achee in charge. 


SOUTHERN FIDELITY AND SURETY 
FORMED 
Peninsular Bonding of Miami Merges 
With Florida Fidelity and Surety 
Company 

Merger with the Peninsular Bonding Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla., and a special stockholders’ 
meeting at Tampa resulted in a new name be- 
ing adopted by the Florida Fidelity and Surety 
Company of Tallahassee. The new name of 
that company is now the Southern Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company, with headquar- 
ters in Tampa and as a result of the merger it 
is now said to be one of the strongest com- 
panies of its kind in the State of Florida. 

Stockholders agreed to reduce the par value 
of the stock from $100 to $10 and it is re- 
ported that coverage written has been extended 
to include fire, marine, casualty, fidelity and 
surety business. The president of the newly 
merged company is J. G. Baskin, a physician, 
who succeeds John S. Taylor who is one of 
the directors of the company. The Southern 
Fidelity and Casualty Company plant to begin 
operations at an early date. 


Moody’s Manual—Banks and Finance 

The volume of the 1929 issue of Moody’s 
Manual of Investments relating to banks, in- 
surance companies, investment trusts, real 
estate, finance and credit companies has been 
issued. It presents detailed statements of thou- 
sands of financial and insurance institutions as 
of December 31, 1928, with a vast fund of 
information concerning them, their history, 
financial standing, officers, directors, annual 
meeting data, dividend payments for a series of 
years, and other interesting facts. Moody’s 
Manuals are five in number, the other four re- 
lating to government securities, industrial cor- 
porations, public utilities, and railroads, respec- 
tively. The new Bank and Insurance volume 
covers American banks and trust companies; 
Canadian and foreign banks; merged banks; 
American and Canadian investment trusts; 
stock purchase warrants; land banks; Federal 
reserve banks; insurance companies; Ameri- 
can, Canadian and foreign investment trusts, 
and mortgage and financial companies and real 
estate mortgage bonds. This volume embraces 
over 2900 pages, and will be found of excep- 
tional service by investors in the classes of 
securities indicated. Its price is $25. 


Employees Favored in New Stock 
Financing Plan 

The Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
has adopted a permanent stock purchase plan 
for employees and agents who desire to in- 
vest surplus funds in the stock of the company. 
The stock purchase committee has worked out 
a plan which ns sufficiently flexible that pur- 
chases of stock may be started at any time on 
the partial payment plan. The persons qualified 


under the terms of the plan are given an op- 
portunity to buy stock by payroll deduction or 
an automatic charge against the agency ac- 
count. 
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IOWA COMPANY REORGANIZED 
Changes Name, Location and Directorship 
—Now in Des Moines 

Des Mornes, Iowa, April 27,—Announce- 
ment is made by Watson Powell, president of 
the newly organized American Union Insurance 
Company, that the Hawkeye Business Men’s 
Accident Association, of Marshalltown, will be 
moved to Des Moines and the name of the or- 
ganization will be changed to the National 
Benefit Insurance Association with offices on 
the fourth floor of the Royal Union Life. 

It will be operated as a sister company to 
the American Union Insurance Company, which 
is a mutual health and accident concern, but 
the business of the two companies will be car- 
ried on inedpendently. 

L. J. Jarett of Marshalltown, veteran secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Hawkeye Business Men's 
Accident Association, will become president of 
its successor, the National Benefit Insurance 
Association, while J. E. Atwood of Des Moines 
will be vice-president and Watson Powell will 
be secretary-treasurer in active charge of the 
company. 

The board of directors, in addition to Mr. 
Powell, will be S. W. Upham, Mr. Atwood, J. 
L. Vawter, Ted MacCauley, J. E. Powell and 
C. R. Wilkins, all of Des Moines. 


WOOLWORTH BUYS GROUP 
COVERAGE 
One of Largest Contracts Ever Written 
Goes in Effect This Month 

Celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of the 
company the F. W. Woolworth organization 
has contracted with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, for a fifty mil- 
lion dollar group life insurance policy to cov- 
ering their employees in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. This policy ranks sixth 
from the highest ever written by the Metro- 
politan and is the largest single contract ever 
signed with a merchandising organization. 

The revised plan of coverage for this group 
includes provision for installment settlements 
and any employee may direct that his insur- 
ance be paid monthly. Incomes ranging from 
$270 a month for a period of five years to 
$106 a month for fifteen years are possible un- 
der the new plan. 


Live Program for Chamber of Commerce 
(Concluded from page 3) 

problem of how they could be made most 

effective was also given consideration. 

At the same time, the insurance group studied 
the automobile theft problem, which is a con- 
siderable factor in highway safety, and consid- 
ered the possibility of reducing theft through 
uniform state laws requiring title certification. 
One of the important phases of this problem is 
the theft of cars by criminals desiring to use 
them in the commission of other crimes; this, 
it was pointed out, is a situation which cannot 
be reached through certification laws, since the 
cars used in a serious crime usually are aban- 
doned after a “get-away” has been made. 
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ODAY with over twenty-seven million automobiles on 

the highways, Agents should give close attention to auto- 
mobile owning clients and prospects. Personal direction is 
needed — and our agents can issue policies to take care of the 
individual requirements of each customer. sf 
The Agents of this company study their clients’ insurance 
needs. Our Agents know the latest rates and rulings of /\uto- 
mobile Insurance. They realize that the Agent who is content 
with mechanically renewing old policies is not only losing out 
on new business but is not rendering complete service to his 
clients. 7 , v y 7 4 7 y 7 7 
As experts in Automobile Insurance these insurance advis- 
ors are weleomed everywhere. By offering well planned advice 
they are filling areal need of the times and steadily increasing 


their clientele. a 7 y 7 y 7 uf 7 


“| IVERPOOL, 
~ s»J_ ONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insuramce CoO wp 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKCROUND 











An Exceptional Opportunity 


General Pol Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 
| Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 











Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of the District of Columbia 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Somaiin, West Virginia, Ohio and 
aware 

President . . J nky =e ea yar” tee HENRY P. BLAIR 

Vice Preside > JOSEPH SANDER 

2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) . WILLIAM A. BENNET 

Secretary Ogee LLEN C. CLARK 

: GIEBERT A. CLARE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Actuary 
Main Office, 816 Lath ents N. W. 











EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 


Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, JR., Pres. J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. MEARS, Sec’y A. VICTOR WEAVER, Treas. 











THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Illinois 
A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 


Home Office 
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“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 


AGENCY MANAGERS 
for, Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 
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Problems of Aviation Underwriting 


In order to give their agents facilities for 
meeting the growing demand for aviation in- 
surance, the companies comprising the Marine 
Office of America and the companies repre- 
sented by Chubb & Son have formed the Asso- 
ciated Aviation Underwriters, whose office is 
located at 54 Stone street, New York. 

Owen C. Torrey, assistant manager of the 
Marine Office of America and J. Russell Par- 
sons, a partner of Chubb & Son, are the man- 
agers of the Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
who decide on risks in collaboration with the 
speaker. 

In addition to the American Insurance Com- 
pany the companies of the Marine Office of 
America are: The American Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, the Continental Insurance 
Company, Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Glens Falls Insurance Company, Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company. 

The companies of Chubb & Son are: Fed- 
eral Insurance Company, Sea Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., 
London Assurance, Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Merchants Fire Assurance Corpora- 
tion, of New York. 

The Indemnity portion of the policy will be 
written in the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls Indemnity Company, 
United States Guarantee Company and the Mer- 
chants Indemnity Corporation. 

The combined assets of these 17 companies 
represent more than one-third of a billion dol- 
lars, and makes this the largest aviation insur- 
ance group in this country. 

The policy we issue is a combination cover 
giving protection against: Fire and Transpor- 
tation, Accidental Damage (Meaning Crash), 
Tornado, Cyclone and Windstorm, Theft, Rob- 
bery and Pilferage, Public Liability, Passen- 
ger Hazard, Property Damage. 

The first four coverages are known as the 
hull coverages, and the last three as the indem- 
nity coverages. 

Let us consider these coverages in the order 
named: 

THE Fire CoveraGE, gives protection against 
the risks of fire under all circumstances except 
fire caused by or immediately following crash. 
It also gives protection while the plane is in 
transit by truck, railroad, steamboat or other 
conveyances. 

ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE, is usually referred to 


An address of the Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
as delivered before the Annual Field Men’s Meeting 
[he American Insurance Company of Newark, 


By Atvin W. SmitH 


as “crash insurance.” It covers the plane against 
accidents of an external and visible nature while 
in flight, including the risk of fire caused by 
or immediately following crash. In giving this 
protection it is customary to require a deduct- 
ible average from all claims. This deductible 
average is usually 10 per cent of the value of 
the plane. Naturally, the higher the deductible 
average, the lower the premium charge. 

ProtEcTION AGAINST THEFT, RoBBERY AND 
PILFERAGE, is given with a flat deductible aver- 
age of $25. The results of this coverage have 
been more profitable to underwriters than a 
similar coverage on automobiles. 

You are probably already familiar with the 
third party coverages which are written under 
the indemnity portion of the policy. 

In Public Liability we specify limits for any 
one person, for any one accident, and a total 
during the currency of the policy. Similar 
limits are fixed for passenger hazard insurance. 

For the Passenger Hazard Coverage, it is 
usual to multiply the limit for any one passen- 
ger by the passenger seating capacity of the 
plane. For example: 

“Tf the plane carries 12 passengers in addi- 
tion to pilot, and a $10,000 limit for any one 
passenger was desired by the assured, the pol- 
icy would be written for a limit of $10,000 on 
any one passenger and for $120,000 on any one 
accident. A further limit would also be fixed 
during the currency of the policy.” 

The Property Damage coverage is written 
in multiples of $1000. The usual amount is 
$5000. 

Having outlined briefly these coverages let 
us take up some of the things to be considered 
by the underwriter when he is asked to quote 
ou a plane or a fleet of planes. Is the plane 
alright? Is the motor alright? What is its 
value? Where will the plane be used? Is the 
country bad—so that in the event of a forced 
landing the plane is liable to be cracked up? 
Where is the plane kept? On a good airport, 
in a good hangar? What is the fire rate of 
the hangar? Is the plane, as is too often the 
case, kept in a wooden shack? 

What is the plane to be used for? Will it 
be used on scheduled operations? Will it carry 
passengers for hire? Will it be used for pleas- 
ure and piloted by the owner, or for pleasure 
with a hired pilot? If the owner pilots it for 
pleasure, the chances are he is someone who is 
just learning to fly and there is every reason to 
think he will have several accidents, minor or 
otherwise, before he learns to exercise due cau- 
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tion and acquires judgment in place of fool- 
hardiness. 

Once I heard an old airmail pilot say that 
whenever he felt absolutely sure of himself 
while flying he always took himself off into a 
corner and had a talk with himself, reminding 
himself that it was time that he remembered 
all the many things that could happen. 

These are just a few of the questions enter- 
tained by one considering the problems of avia- 
tion underwriting. 

All too frequently we receive urgent letters, 
telegrams or long distance calls to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“PLEASE INSURE ONE AIRPLANE 
(GIVING ITS NAME) AND FORWARD 
POLICY IMMEDIATELY.” 

Immediately the questions that I have just 
outlined and a host of others come to the un- 
derwriter’s mind and, naturally, they are un- 
answerable from the meagre information re- 
ceived. Many of these cases have been that 
of planes in the popular price class with old, 
wartime motors. Such planes are frequently 
purchased by student-pilots having very few 
hours to their credit. Again, such a plane is 
very apt to be kept in out of the way localities 
and might be used for almost any purpose, in- 
cluding bootlegging. 

If the request is not just as above, it is very 
frequently along such lines as: 

“PLEASE INSURE SUCH AND SUCH 
A PLANE AND PILOT FULL COVER- 
AGE, PLANE NEW AND PILOT VERY 
GOOD NEVER HAD AN ACCIDENT.” 
and all too frequently upon investigation we 
find the situation to be almost the reverse. 

We have prepared an application which, if 
properly filled out, will give a fair picture of 
the risk. This application is similar to the ap- 
plication for aviation insurance used by other 
companies. We cannot urge too strongly that 
the broker or agent see that this application is 
carefully filled in. . It is only natural that if 
the underwriter has not a good picture of the 
risk, he is apt to draw unfavorable conclusions 
and, therefore, the more complete the applica- 
tion, the better the picture of the risk, and more 
favorable quotations can be made. 

Naturally, we cannot insure all risks that are 
offered. I should say that to date we have 
declined more than we have accepted: 

Besides receiving letters or other requests to 
quote rates without supplying us with sufficient 
information on which to base a quotation, we 
also receive letters from agents requesting that 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many ‘‘hopeless’”’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST_OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a pr just the 
same”; and he signed up for $75, 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


. — PRICES: P - 
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MR) OO" valeds arcvonaiewiomrawreisisianataiae 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avotd exchange charges. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole 
agents in the United States for 
the old established publishing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 


Send Ten Cent Stamp for 
Catalogue 
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New Fire Classification Code 


New York Insurance Department Reduces Classes to 
Meet Rate Requirements 


working in conjunction with the New 

York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has just completed the formulation of a 
new Fire Experience Classification Code to 
take the place of the one previously in use. It 
is believed that the new plan will more satis- 
factorily meet the requirements of the New 
York Insurance Law in aiding the superintend- 
ent of insurance to check the adequacy and 
reasonableness of fire rates. The new classifi- 
cation is more condensed, having only forty- 
six (46) classes as against the one hundred 
and fifty-five (155) formerly in use. This is 
due to the fact that a departure has been made 
from the old scheme of occupancy classifica- 
tion, for a classification based on the rating 
schedules and procedure of the rating organiza- 
tion. It is hoped that the new classification 
will serve as a means for measuring these 
schedules and perhaps result in their simplifica- 


Te New York Insurance Department 


tion. 

The new classification like the old, will be 
reported according to the following classes of 
protection : 

Frame Protected, 

Brick Protected, 

Brick and Frame Unprotected, 
Fireproof. 

This system is to go into immediate effect 
and all companies are to report their 1926 busi- 
ness on that basis. The New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization is to act as the 
agency for collecting, amalgamating and com- 
piling the 1928 fire experience for the stock 
companies and the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies is to act for the mutual 
companies. 

The new New York State classification is as 
follows: 

NON-HAZARDOUS 
BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS 

1. Churches and Chapel. (4) 

2. Public Buildings, Educational Institutions, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums and Jails. (8) 

Dwellings (excluding Apartment Houses, specif- 
ically rated, and Farm Risks), Private Barns and 
Private Garage. (10 and 14) 

‘ (Apartment Houses, specifically rated, without 
Mercantile Occupancy. (Sub. 10) 

+. Farm Risks, including Live Stock, Growing 
Crops and Hay and Grain in Stacks in Field. (16) 


MERCANTILE 

Mercantile Buildings, Retail and Wholesale, 
Warehouse Buildings, Office, Bank and Telephone Ex- 
change Buildings (excluding Mercantile Buildings, 
Retail Occupancy, with Dwellings only above Grade 
Floor, Wharf Risks and Ferry Houses and Cotton and 
Tobacco Warehouses). (101) 

5a. Mercantile Buildings, Retail Occupancy, with 

Dwellings only above Grade Floor. (Sub. 101) 
5b. Wharf Risks and Ferry Houses, Buildings. 
(Sub. 101) 

Mercantile Stocks, Medium Susceptibility—Re- 
tail and Wholesale Warehouse Contents (excluding 


Cold Storage, Cotton and Tobacco Warehouse Con- 


tents, and Stocks and Contents separately listed in 
Classes 6a, 6b and 6c.) (160) 

6a. Mercantile Contents, Low Susceptibility—Agri- 
cultural Implements, Automobiles and Carriages; 
Boots and Shoes, Wholesale; Leather Goods (Hides, 
Harness and Trunks), Wholesale; Rubber Goods, 
Wholesale; Office, Bank and Telephone Exchange Con- 
tents, and Wool. (Sub. 160) 

6b. Mercantile Contents, High Susceptibility— 
Drugs, Chemicals and Medicines, Wholesale; Furniture, 
Musical Instruments, Music, Undertakers’ Establish- 
ments, Photographers Supplies, Optical and Scientific 
Goods, House Furnishings, Wooden Willow and 
Basketware; Millinery, Feathers and _ Artificial 
Flowers, Wholesale; Tobacco, Cigars and Smokers’ 
Articles, Wholesale; Contents of Wharf Risks and 
Ferry Houses and Contents of Household Furniture 
Warehouses. (Sub. 160) 

6c. Household Furniture in Mercantile Buildings 
(not on Exhibition or For Sale.) (Sub. 160) 


WAREHOUSES 
7. Cold Storage Warehouses, Contents only. (Sub. 
160) 
8. Cotton Warehouses (no compressing), Buildings 
and Contents. (256) 
9. Tobacco Warehouses, Stemmeries, Prizeries and 
Rehandling Houses, Buildings and Contents. (275) 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALS 
BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS 

10. Woodworkers, including Saw Mills. (316) 

11. Metal Workers. (324) 

12. Textile and Cloth Workers, including Laun- 
dries and Cleaning Establishments (excluding Cloth- 
ing, Cap and Overall Factories, Tent, Awning, Sail 
and Rigging Lofts). (385) 

12a. Clothing, Cap and Overall Factories, Tent, 
Awning, Sail and Rigging lofts. (Sub. 386) 

13. Mining Risks, All Classes (including Mining 
Dredges). (390) 

14. Cotton Gins. (402) 

15. Cereal and Flour Mills and Stock Food Fac- 


tories. (420) 


16. Grain Elevators and Warehouses, Terminal and 
Country. (422) 

17. Oil Risks, Vegetable and Fish, including Oi! 
Tanks. (464) 

18. Oil Risks, Mineral, including Refineries, Der- 
ricks, Pipe Lines, Oil Tanks and Pumps. (470) 

19. Food and Food Products Factories, including 
Breweries, Distilleries, Ice Factories and Wineries. 
(474) 

20. Sugar Houses, Sugar Cane and Best Refineries. 
(504) 

21. Miscellaneous Manufacturing Specials Not 
Otherwise Classified. (460) 

21a. Printing Establishments, Lithographers, Book- 
binders. (Sub. 460) 

21b. Chemical Works. (Sub. 450) 


NON-MANUFACTURING SPECIALS 
BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS 

22. Cotton Compresses with Warehouses and Plat- 
form Communicating therewith. (626) 

23. Cotton Yards and Platforms not communicat- 
ing with Compresses. (626) 

24. Lumber Yards, Wholesale, Mill and Retail. 
(650) 

25. Miscellaneous Non-Manufacturing Specials not 
otherwise Classified, including Cotton Floater. (656) 

25a. Garages (Public), including Automobile Re- 
pair Shops and Airplane Hangars. (Sub. 656) 

25b. Builders’ Risks, Buildings in Process of Con- 
structions. (Sub. 656) 

25c. Gas Works. (Sub. 656) 

25d. Club Houses, Country and Outdoor Sports. 
(Sub. 656) 

25e. Hotels and Boarding Houses (Summer or 
Winter only). (Sub. 656) 

25f. Theatres and Opera Houses, Motion Picture 
House. (Sub. 656) 

26. Railway Properties and Water Works. (670) 

26a. Electric Light and Power Plants. (Sub. 670) 

26b. Traction Properties. (Sub. 670) 

27. Tobbacco Barns with or without Artificial 
Nest. (682) 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERED RISKS 
BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS 
28. Automatic Sprinklered Risks—Manufacturing. 
(886) 
28a. Automatic Sprinklered Risks—Non-Manufac- 
turing. (Sub. 886) 





PROBLEMS OF AVIATION UNDERWRITING 


(Concluded from page 33) 


we supply them with a copy of our rate sched- 
ule, so that they can use it generally in quoting 
for aviation risks. 

We regret that we will not be able to send 
out any general schedule of rates to be used on 
all risks offered, for it is necessary for us to 
consider each risk offered on its own merits 
and name the.rates to apply to each particular 
coverage. The reason for this can readily be 
seen when one stops to consider the various 
hazards to which the same type of plane may 
be exposed under different circumstances. For 
example, it may be flown over excellent flying 
country by a very poor pilot or it may be 
flown over very poor country by an excellent 
pilot. It may be housed in a concrete, steel 
hangar, or in a barn. It may be operated by 
airmail contractors over a scheduled airway or 
it may be involved in hazardous miscellaneous 
cross-country work, yet it is the same plane. 

Further, in view of this system of rating and 
owing to the fact that this is a new field of 
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insurance with complicated conditions and 
special hazards of its own, it is necessary that 
all the underwriting and policy-issuing be done 
in our office. 

Since the Associated Aviation Underwriters 
was formed primarily to give the agents of our 
companies facilities for writing the various 
forms of aircraft insurance, we in turn natu- 
rally look to these agents for a large volume 
of business. It is our desire to give our agents 
every service possible for writing this cover- 
age, but in order to give them proper service 
it is necessary that they furnish us with com- 
plete information on each risk, particularly the 
assured’s name, the names and records of the 
pilots, the make, type, and kinds of planes, the 
uses to which they will be put, description of 
the construction of hangars, the fire contents 
rates of hangars, and the amounts and limits 
of insurance required under each of the cov- 
erages, and such other information as is re- 
quested on our applications for insurance. 
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The Cub Turns to the Hen and Learns Why a Day All 
Too Short Can Be Lengthened by Taking 
a Couple of Hours Off 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 








S the afternoon shadows stretched to- 
A ward the East, the Cub nervously piled 

papers of varying hue and assorted sizes 
here and there on his desk, giving half an ear 
the while to the story of an advertising idea 
that an agent was explicating to him. The 
agent talked on. As the regular business day 
drew toward its tardy close it became more and 
more apparent that the Cub could not, just 
could not keep his mind upon what was being 
said: the unfinished details of professional rou- 
tine held undisputed sway with him. 

“Who is this Cub,” methinks I hear you ask, 
“who thus forgets to be courteous; neglects be- 
ing a good business man; fails to profit by an 
idea brought to him and to the company that is 
buttering his daily bread—gives him his jam 
for Sunday morning’s breakfast: that expects 


him to do big things in the place he holds?” 


Pardon me! I, too, am apt to get off the 
main line for the switch-backs of detail. 


The Cub I am writing about is a young ad- 
vertising man. Only a few short months ago 
he was moved up the man who had 
picked him out as a comer, and had given him 
his first job, and the nickname that went with 
it moved on to better and bigger things, paving 
the way for the Cub’s present place of opportu- 
nity and responsibility. He is the manager of 
the advertising and publicity department of a 
progressive fire insurance company. 

The agent? Why I forgot that all folks do 
not get the same mental picture at the mention 
of the word “agent” that I do. There is but 
one class of “agents” to me. They are those 
stalwart men who walk the streets, pull the 
door bells, sell insurance policies, and pile up 
the premium income that makes all the other 
wheels in the insurance industry go ’round. 


The agent who answers to the roll call of 
present company is all of that, and more : 
he was an advertising enthusiast. He had called 
on the Cub with a “red hot idea for the adver- 
tising of the fire insurance business.” When 
he had first announced his hot idea, the Cub 
had been all ears; he had stood right up and 
welcomed it, but the agent was not a trained 
expounder of ideas. He had learned his busi- 
ness in the school of trial and error and made 
up in volume of verbiage what he lacked in 
technical the 
business. As he talked on and on, the Cub kept 


information about advertising 
thinking of the letters to be signed, the orders 
for advertising cuts and circulars to be checked 
He had a lot to do. Finally, in 
his fidgeting, the Cub turned up a skein of silken 


and initialed. 


floss, his fetish. 


You see, the Cub had a habit in fact 
he had two habits: he fooled with a silken skein 
that he had become interested in when he heard 
the story of the professor and the beetle, and 
he talked to himself. Usually he talked to 
himself only when he was alone and trying to 
decide some problem, but today he slipped. He 
muttered, as he tucked the silken floss into a 
yawning drawer: ‘“The day’s so short; the job’s 
so long a 





The accompanying article is the eighth 
of a new series of twelve which will ap- 
pear in THE SPECTATOR from month to 
month. A. Parker Pusher is a man of 
standing in the insurance world, connected 
with a prominent company—a member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference— 
who, in these articles, sets out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his facile 
brain. They are well worth reading. 
—EnpitTor’s Note. 











The agent heard him. Anybody would have 
heard and most people would have taken the 
muttered lament as an invitation to get out. 
That is most people, but not that agent. 


I forgot to tell you, a while back, that this 
agent had represented the Cub’s company for 
a long time. Something like a quarter of a 
century before he had showed the certificate of 
the company’s authority to act as local agent 
to his wife. He was proud of that paper then, 
and now it had grown priceless in his eyes. 
Besides he now was a stockholder and in a 
way felt that the Cub was working for him. 


And there is another trait of character prom- 
inent in the make-up of that agent. He was a 
philosopher who preached the strange phil- 
osophy that it was not the amount of work a 
man might perform that measured his value, 
but rather the results secured. 


When the Cub muttered his wail about short 
days, the agent could resist no longer. He put 
his note book carefully in his pocket. He 
leaned back and looked straight into the Cub’s 
face. As the mounting color of a blush of con- 
fusion suffused the young man’s cheeks, the 
agent spoke: 


“Young man, I am going to tell you some- 
about creative work, such as you are paid 

I am going to do that whether you like 
- not because I like you. 


thing 


Ste 
to do 


“You have been worrying for the last half 
hour about the letters that must be signed and 
a lot of other miserable detail work, and as a 
consequence you have not been able to pay at- 
tention to my story. I knew you were not get- 
ting what I had to say but I did not know why. 
That’s why I have said it over and over. You 
feel that your day is all too short to do all 
the things that must be done. Will you believe 
me when I tell you that one of the best ways to 
lengthen a short day is to take a couple of 
hours off ? 

“What do I mean? 


“Simply this: Your desk, and the papers on 
it are driving you, when your mind gets into 
the state it is in at this minute. You can never 
catch up with detail. It has you hog-tied and 
will keep you shackled just as long as you per- 
mit your work to drive you, rather than you 
driving the work. 


“I got started, years ago, working the thing 
out. One thing I found out to be true was this: 
The young men of today are ahead of the old 
men of yesterday just so far as they have been 
able to quickly absorb the wisdom dug out by 
slow, painful effort by other men in other times. 
That means the reading of recorded experience 
and the learning of other truths by an atten- 
tive ear tuned to the spoken word. Henry 
David Thoreau was a dreamer of practical 
dreams. He lived and wrote about nature be- 
fore the civil war, and among other things he 
said in his Journal: 

“The really efficient laborer will be found not 
to crowd his day with work, but will saunter to 
his tasks surrounded by a wide halo of ease and 
leisure. There will be a wide margin for re- 
laxation to his day. He is only earnest to se- 
cure the kernels of time, and does not exagger- 
ate the value of the husk. Why should a hen 
set all day? She can lay but one egg, and be- 
sides she will not have picked up materials for 
a new one. Those who work much do not 
work hard.” 

“In my experience I had to learn how to get 
more things done in less time. The new com- 
petition in the insurance business, the rising 
costs of running a local agency, the cry for 
more accomplishment coupled with a bit of 
the slowing up of age made me seek an an- 
swer seek out some way of getting 
results without paying too big a price to the 
fiddler. 

“The old agent paused to catch a breath. The 
Cub, all attention now, chipped in with this: 
‘Did you find the answer ?” 

““For myself I did,’ the agent continued, 
‘but whether my answer will be your answer 


only time and your own experimenting can tell. 
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“T got the flash from a chap named Upde- 


graff. He is a writer about business and he 
claims that when a man takes a creative job he 
rents to his employer a two-part mind: both 
his conscious and subconscious brain. This 
chap said that the conscious mind always went 
on a payroll but sometimes the subconscious 
was allowed to loaf on the job. 


“T made some notes on the idea. Let me read 
them. Here’s one: 


“Actually, the only purpose of an Office is to 
serve as a directing center and contact point 
for putting into effect the ideas and plans and 
decisions arrived at in one’s mind, consciously 
or subconsciously, during the 24 hours of the 
day. 

“This being true, it is unthinkable that it is 
necessary to spend any given number of hours 
daily at a piece of furniture known as a desk. 
Desks are not thinking machines; in fact, they, 
with the papers that clutter them, are apt to 
be distractions rather than helps to thinking. 
They are the one place where a man gets so 
close to his business that he can get no per- 
spective on it. 

“Desk-bound thinking is probably responsible 
for more poor plans and decisions that is lack of 
business acumen. Certainly, it is responsible 
for the lack of progress in many businesses, and 
for the paucity of fresh ideas and original poli- 
cies. Desk-free thinking is likely to be better 
thinking, because it gives the subconscious mind 
a better opportunity to operate; ordinarily, too, 
it is less of a strain on the conscious mind, for 
it less concentrated and the thinker is subject 
to less mental irritation from the interruptions 
of the office routine.” 


I have found that putting my own subcon- 
scious mind to work involves no fatigue, no 
puckered brows, no conscious effort at thinking. 
I seldom try to solve problems immediately they 
are presented to my attention. I state my prob- 
lem to myself as it comes up and promise 
myself to think it over. Then I stop worrying 
about it. If it comes into mind again, still un- 
solved, I review it and make a mental note of 
its various aspects. The shank of the day I 
devote to reviewing what has been done, what 
must be done, and the things I am doing to 
do on the morrow. 


When I close the door of my office I close 
my conscious mind to the troubles and cares of 
my business. Those things are safely stored 
away in the subconscious mind to be worked on 
during the night. 

“And the first thing I do the next morning is 
to dispose of all jobs of importance that have 
been worked out. I don’t start with the morn- 
ing mail of the day, but with the unfinished 
work of the day before. Time enough for new 
problems when the old have been disposed of. 

“But my system may not work with you. 
Accomplishment knows no hard and fast rules. 
You may be like the old Dutch church builder 
Herbert Quick tells about, who was hired to 
build a church in Rotterdam. This old gentle- 
man took three months of smoking for pure 
consideration of the work; then three more in 
visting every church on a circuitous journey 

mm Rotterdam through Amsterdam, Delft, 
‘laarlem, Leyden, and The Hague and back to 

otterdam; than three more in walking and 

igating and climbing to attain coigns of van- 








tage for contemplating the site of the still un- 
built church. 

“At last, having smoked three hudred-weight 
of tobacco, and traveled and thought and con- 
templated for full 12 months, and having filled 
the good Rotterdammers with the fidgets, he 
pulled off his coat and five pairs of breeches 
and laid the corner-stone of the church. Ac- 
cording to the great historian of New Amster- 
dam, when the church was completed ‘all the 
zealous Christians of Rotterdam preferred it to 
any other.’ ” 

The old agent rose, and said: 

“T’m going back to my hotel. Do anything 
you want to do about the job on your desk but 
please don’t think about this idea of mine. I'll 
be here when you open the office in the morn- 
ing. Will discuss it then after it has 


brewed in your subconscious mind tonight.” 
ok * * 

The Cub signed the letters and under the last 
one, in the open drawer, he found that silken 
floss. Fingering it fondly for a moment he 
tossed it aside and said, right out loud, to be 
echoed by the empty building: 

“If a hen can’t lay two eggs by staying on 
the nest all day, how can an advertising man’s 
brain hatch good ideas if the conscious part of 
it is occupied 54 hours a week with details and 
the subconscious part never gets an idea to 
wrestle with?” 

And the thought was passed to the Cub’s sub- 
conscious mind to consider, to weigh, to or- 
ganize and to report upon in the morning. 

By the way, did you ever put your subcon- 
scious mind to work? Did it work? 





Street Accidents in -Great Britain 


(From Our LonpoN CorRESPONDENT) 


It has been said that “the luscurics of one 
generation become the necessities of another.” 
Whether or not insurance protection could ever 
have been classed as a luxury need not now be 
debated; but that at the present day it is 
emphatically a necessity and rapidly becoming 
more so is once again demonstrated by the fig- 
ures relating to street accidents caused by 
vehicles and horses in 1928 furnished by the 
government return which has just been issued 
by the home office. The number of accidents 
and the numbers of persons killed or injured 
all show regrettable increases, and it may also 
be remarked that under almost every one of 
the subheadings into which the figures are 
divided an increase is apparent. No doubt one 
explanation of the rising totals may be looked 
for in the fact that the number of vehicles 
upon the roads tends steadily to expand; but 
this is “cold comfort” ’for the wayfarer and, 
from the claims point of view, for the insur- 
ance companies. An unfortunate feature de- 
ducible from the latest statistics is that in 1928 
the average number of fatalities per day was 
between 16 and 17, while the daily average of 
persons injured was no less than 450. 

The number of accidents is first dealt with: 
and in this connection it is pointed out that 
each accident causing death or personal in- 
jury is counted as one accident only, irrespee 
tive of the number of persons killed or injure 
thereby; further, an accident in which more 
than one vehicle is involved is also counted as 
one accident only; and cases in which only the 
driven or rider is killed are included. The 
number of accidents resulting in death or per- 
sonal injury known by the police to have been 
caused by vehicles and horses in streets, roads 
or public places was as below, and for the pur- 
poses of comparison the figures for the pre- 
ceding year are set alongside: 


1928 1927 
Non- Non- 
Fatal Fatal Fatal Fatal 
Mechanically-propelled 
WOINGIEB cs cence 5,334 112,660 4,593 100,870 
Horse-drawn vehicles. 218 4,505 189 4.75 


t 
Pedal cycles......... 426 24,439 413 23,1+- 


5,978 141,604 5,195 128,74 


a 


d/ 








The numbers of persons killed or injured 
reached still larger totals; and, arranged ac- 
cording to the type of vehicle involved, were: 


1928 1927 


Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Motor omnibuses and 


Ea 757 9,566 613 8,548 
Electric tramcars and 

trolley buses....... 111 6,456 113 6,112 
Motor cycles, with 

ee 210 7,204 183 7,169 
Motor cycles, solo ma- 

chines: 
Motor cycles, with pil- 

lion passenger...... 488 12,606 413 10,416 
Motor cycles, without 

pillion passenger... 895 16,078 784 23,559 
Private cars and taxi- 

cs occ wadueess 1,86: 54,063 1,509 46,915 
Motor vans, lorries, 

peers 1,164 17,458 1,104 15,717 


Horse-drawn vehicles 
and horses........ 220 4,924 193 5,150 
Pedal cycles......... 429 26,483 417 24,990 


6,138 164,838 5,329 148,575 











An inspection of the above total figures re- 
veals the fact that the average daily increase 
in the number of persons killed was 2 and in 
the number of persons injured 44. 


NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED 
The Insurance Securities, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with 1500 shares of 


elass B common stock of no par value and 


000 shares of Class A common $100 par 
e stock authorized to purchase, hold, sell, 
#gn, transfer, mortgage, pledge or other- 
hold dispose of shares of the capital stock 
insurance companies, bonds, securities, etc., 
created by insurance corporations. The incor- 
porators of the company are: Former Supreme 
Court Judge Charles G. Revelle, who was gen- 
eral counsel for the defunct International Life 
I:surance Company, and F. C. and W. H. 
Young, both of Kansas City, Mo. 








James S. Kemper Visits Coast 
James S. Kemper of Chicago, president of 
the Lumbermens Mutual, the National Retail- 
ers Mutual of Chicago, the Federal National 
of Boston, and a number of other companies, 
has been visiting the Pacific Coast in the in- 
terest of his concerns. 
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Oil Situation Unsettled 


(Concluded from page 3) 


were well able to meet such competition prior 
to the formation of the pool. 

After a complete review of the case, which 
included the presentation of a comprehensive 
table on agency costs, the brief was concluded 
in the following language: 

It may as well be admitted that of late years the 
relations between companies and agents generally have 
not been ideal countrywide. Neither the one side nor 
the other is entirely innocent. So far as the agents are 
concerned, it is our duty to remedy matters by re- 
establishing, to the extent that we can, the old spirit of 
agency-company loyalty that formerly existed. 

To improve the quality of the service rendered by 
the members and to raise the standard sof the busi- 
ness, has been a constant aim of the organized agents. 

Whatever abuses there are in the fire insurance 
business can only be removed through the combined 
efforts of companies and agents. It is a joint under- 
taking. Working at cross purposes will accomplish no 
lasting results and can but produce situations not to 
the best interest of the insuring public. 

Recognizing that problems exist on both sides, it 
is submitted that the approach thereto by both should 
be with a knowledge of and sympathy for the other’s 
difficulty. Only by this means may we hope to reach 
a fair, just and adequate solution of the question now 
under consideration. 

Our proposal is a restoration of 
prior to reduction; the establishment of a fact-find- 
ing committee; and the negotiation of a fair, just and 
equitable commission for agents on oil insurance busi- 


the status quo 


ness. 


RESPONSE OF O1L ASSOCIATION 

The Oil Insurance Association, states the 
executive committee’s answer, with the co- 
operative efforts of the assureds, agents and 
brokers, has brought about a vast improvement 
in the hazards of oil properties and has given 
valuable assistance to all parties concerned. It 
is obliged to place the public needs first and to 
meet the condition in a business now controlled 
by great corporations owning widely scattered 
risks with greater values than existed prior to 
1918. 

The committee says that it is practically im- 
possible to separate brokers and agents in the 
handling of this business as the agent, in hand- 
ling any risks outside of his own territory, be- 
came a broker, as the agents’ commissions of 


authority make them agents only for limited 


territories. 

It cannot be gainsaid, says the executive com 
mittee, that the members of the Oil Insurane 
Association have produced better conditions and 
facilitated the carrying capacity of this very im- 
portant class. The early members realized that 
they would have to write oil business at a loss 
and fixed acquisition cost at 10 per cent. In 
1920 this was raised to 15 per cent. 

The fact that the association has provided 
adequate cover is one of the controlling reasons 
why business of this class has been placed 
through the organization rather than in inde- 
pendent companies. It does not by any means 
control all sources of coverage, however, and 
since the association perfected its supervisory 
service and reduced hazards many independent 
companies have entered the field and created 


competition. Risks have gone to outside com- 
panies, the committee says, and then come back 
in a deteriorated condition. 

The committee expresses the belief that no 
other oil association, organization, individual 
agent or company has ever approached the serv- 
ice to the public (the oil interests) that this 
association has rendered. This of itself is 
further reason why agents and brokers should 
prefer to place their business through the Oil 
Insurance Association, even though there has 
been a reduction in the commission allowed dur- 
ing the years 1920 to 1927, inclusive. 

The committee says that competitors quoted 
lower rates than the association because agents 
and brokers have accepted lower commissions 
from them than the former association sales and 
allowed the assured to get inadequate service or 
that given by the agent or broker-at his own 
expense. The association has practiced the 
utmost economy consistent with good service to 
the assured, but could not meet the rates of 
independent competitors and keep up its service. 
When it reduced commissions it immediately re- 
duced rates and many desirable lines returned 
to it through agents and brokers. 

We have tried to weigh all arguments both 
for and against, concludes the committee, and 
we have come to the conclusion that a majority 
of those interested in the subject feel that it 
would be better to continue our present scale 
rather than to be forced to maintain higher rates 
in order to preserve this business in its present 
channels, and at the same time provide adequate 
carrying capacity and superior engineering serv- 
ice to the assured. 

Tunmore Agency’s Progress 
(Concluded from page 7) 
agent of the Provident Mutual, and in 1912 he 
was sent by that company to establish a general 
agency in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Tunmore has been highly successful as 
a general agent. In 1921 won the Provident 
Mutual’s cup in the contest for the Best All- 
Around Agency Contest based upon Production 
and Conservation. In 1924 he won third place 
n the same contest, and in 1925 won second 

1 His agency produced over $2,000,000 of 

; life insurance in 1927. Again in 1928 he 
howed a 40 per cent increase. Mr. Tunmore 
is himself a large personal producer, and has 
many times written over $1,000,000 a year. He 
is the author of a text-book entitled “The Art 
of Selling,” published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, which has had a wide circulation and has 
been highly commended by life insurance execu- 
tives and agents, introduction to which was 
written by Haley Fiske, president of the Me- 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company. He is a 
former vice-president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, and is widely known 
in life insurance circles, both in New York and 
elsewhere. Mr. Tunmore resides in Garden 
City, L. I. He is a prominent member of the 
Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn. 
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NATIONAL FIRE APPEALS 
(Concluded from page 17) 
15, 1922, the formal order of the court will 
not be entered upon its records until May 15, 
giving counsel for the companies until that date 
to take such further legal steps as their clients 
desired. 

Under the terms of the special court’s ruling 
the forty-one companies are to deposit into a 
depository to be designated by the court 10 per 
cent of their premiums collected since Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, and to make quarterly settlements 
with the court on the same basis on all business 
transacted in Missouri on and after April 12, 
1929. 

The other companies are supposed to make 
immediate restitution on the basis of 10 per 
cent of all premiums collected since November 
15, 1922, before the special court will entertain 
their pleas in equity. 

In the meantime Governor Caulfield, Super- 
intendent of Insurance Joseph B. Counsel and 
counsel for the Missouri Insurance Department 
have under consideration and are believed to be 
given very serious thought to the proposed 
compromise of the litigation. 

The fact that Governor Caulfield did not 
immediately turn down the proposal of the 
companies made through Robert J. Folonie of 
Chicago and William S. Hogsett of Kansas 
City is considered encouraging. It is expected 
Governor Caulfield will announce his decision 
early next week. ; 

While perhaps from a purely selfish political 
viewpoint it probably would be best for Gov- 
ernor Caulfield to reject the overtures of the 
companies and permit the Missouri insurance 
policyholders to take their chances of collect- 
ing the $15,000,000 alleged to be due since No- 
vember 15, 1922, or perhaps nothing at all his 
Excellency is big enough to ignore politics and 
determine the issue entirely on its business 
merits. 

Governor Caulfield entered the conference 
with the attorneys for the insurance companies 
at Jefferson City on April 25 with an open 
mind. He is an excellent attorney and a 
former judge and is certain to weigh very care- 
fully every point involved from both sides: of 
the controversy. 

He is not so much concerned with the fact 
that $15,000,000 is the maximum figure alleged 
to be due the policyholders of the State as he 
is with the recognition of the legal powers of 
the Missouri Insurance Department to fix and 
control the rates to be charged by the insurance 
companies operating in the State. 

From the State’s viewpoint the proposal of 
the companies to put the 10 per cent reduction 
into effect immediately, to refund all excess 
premium collected since January 1, 1927, and 
to pay all the costs of the litigation, including 
the expenses of the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment and the fees of the special counsel of the 
department, is not a bad settlement at all. 

The conference with Governor Caulfield was 
attended by Folonie and Hogsett for the com- 
panies, John T. Barker and Floyd Jacobs of 
Kansas City the special attorneys for the in- 
urance department in this case, 




















